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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SYSTEM OF 
Penmauvhip. WVerigned to produce Free Prac 
tical Writing in the School-room. ruapeece by Ly 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS 
and Celleges. Revised edition of 1881. By Al- 
bert Harkness, Pb.D., LL.D., Profeasor in Brown 


° ozen, 08; or ourse umbers. r dozen 
A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. A Col- $1.08 ; Grammar Course, 7 Numbers, per doz., $1.44. 


lectiun of Gevgraphical Descriptions and Explana 
tions from the Best Writers in English Literature 
Classified and arranged to meet the wants of Geo. 
phical Students. By James Johonnot., Cloth, 
luscrated. $1.25. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 
By the late Wm. KB. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. American 
Revised Edition. $1.50. 


STORICAL READER for the use). 

AN HISTORICAL READER for Gree|DIE ANNA-LISE. A Popular German 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., Sager. Piay With an Interlinear Transiation, and Direc. 
intendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md tions for Learning to Read German. By Charles F. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Kroeh, A.M , Prof. of Modern Languages in the Ste. 

vens Institute of Technology. $1.00. Text only, 40c 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE SELF- 
Taught. A Manual of French Idiomatic Phrase 
ology, adapted for Students and Schools, and for 
Tourists. By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN IDIOMATIC 
French. = Reading, Composition, and 
Conversation. By Alfred Aennequin, M. A., Inst- 
of French and German in the Univ. of Michigan; au- 
thor of acomplete series of French text-books. $1.10. 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER. A 
Cowplete System of Light line Phonugraphy. Being 
a Plain and Practical Method for Acquiring a Perfect 
Knowledge of the Principles of the best Phonetic 
Shorthand. By Geo. H. Thornton, President of New 
York State Stenographic Asssociation, etc., $1.25. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Embrac- 
ing all the Technical Points of Business Law. By 
Arthur B. Clark, Prin. B. and 8. Business Coll., New- 
ark,N J. $1 25. 


FRIEZE’S NEW EDITIONS OF VERGIL. 
COMPLETE TEXT UF VERGIL, with Dictionary. 
THE A&NEILD, with Notes. 


APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY READ- 


ing Charts. Forty-six Numbers. Prepared by 
Rebecca D. Rickoff. Price, complete, with Sup- 


porter, $10. 
APPLETON’S STAND GEOGRA- 


hies. Base! on the Principles of the Science of 
Education, and giving spe ial prominence to the 
Industrial, Commercial, and Practical features. 
APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Small 4to. 65 cents. 
APPLETON’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. Large 
d4to. $1 50. 
E SONG WAVE. A collection of Choice 
THE SONG WAVE Instraction. For the School- 
room, Institute Hall, and Home Circle. 80 cents. 
TUDIES IN LANGUAGE. A Teacher’s 
STUD. and GUAGE. Language.” By 
J. H. Stickney. 25 cents. 
APS. Fully re 


CORNELL’S OUTLINE 
vised 


and corrected to '882. Thirteen Maps, mounted 
on.muslin, Price per set, with key, $13.25; sepa- 


arately, 45 centa. A Paten' u otes anc ctionary. 
porter, $15.20. A VERGILIAN DICTIONARY. 


Either of the above may be purchased at the leading bookstores, or will be forwarded post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price. Special reduced rates for introduction into schools 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


OPENING SCHOOLS. 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


|MecNally’s New Geography. Revised | 
by MONTEITH and FRosT, with entirely new Plates 
and Illustrations and including the new and origi- 
nal feature entitled, ‘‘ Geography Outside the Text- 
Books.”” Specimen copy postpaid, $1.25. 


II 


‘Barnes’ New Mathematics. Com- 
plete in three books. I. Primary Arithmetic and 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 


Based directly on the experience of many teachers. 
Specimen pages free. 


Peck’s Ganot Revised. By James 


J. Hanson and L. 8. BURBANK. Natural Philos- 
ophy for the Academic Grade, Specimen, $1.20. 


Table-Book, 20 cents. II. The National Arith- 
metic, T5 cents. IIL. Hlements of Algebra, 75 cents. Points of His story. 
These books are perhaps destined to effect a revo- chetical. Specimen copy, postpaid, $1.00, 
lution in their department. Ix. 
III. Popular Science Reader. By James 
Davies’ New Legendre ; with the ad- ONTEITH, author of Geographies, etc. For 


“ Third Reader” grade. Specimen, 80 cents. 
x 


First Greek Lessons. By Prof. Scar- 
BOROUGH, of Wilberforce Univ. Specimen, $1.00. 


XI. 


Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 


By the author of “ Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States.” Specimen, $1.00. 


XII. 
How Not to Teach; or, One Hun- 


dition of a large number of Practical Exercises, 
Specimen, $1.60, 


IV. 
Carrington’s Battle Maps, to illus. 
trate United States History. $1.25. 
Vv. 


First and Second German Books, 
and First French Book. By JAmMes H. WoRMAN, 
A.M. Teaching without the help of English. Each 
40 cents. 


M,. GIFFIN. 15 cents, 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications mailed to any Teacher on application. 
Specimen copies not approved may be returned to the publishers. Address 


A. 8. BARNES & Nom Yorke, o 


LES RECREATIONS PHILOLOGIQUES. 


Journal mensuel de 32 es, rédigé par L. Sauveur, Pu.D., LL.D., auteur des 
“Causeries avec mes KHléves,” etc., President du Collége des Langues. Un n° du 
journal sera envoyé gratis & ceux qui le demanderont. On s’abonne en envoyant le 
priz de Vabonnement, $2.00, au rédacteur, Dr. L. SAuvEuR, 83, North Main Street, 
St. Albans, Vt. 882 (i) 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Lhe 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
Is — in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
| Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
| Winter Quizzes are free(except for expense of material 

ASH OFFER Wanted.—Complete set of Barnard’s and apparatus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
Am. Journal of Education. Address, giving par- therinformation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M,, 
ticulars, THOMAS W. FICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. ,_M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, | 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 14th, 1882. 
For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 383 m (1) 


SCHOOLS 
FITTING 


FOR 


13 Tremont Place, 
BOSTON. 


There is no truth whatever in the statement that Yale has changed from Allen & Greenough’s Grammar to . 
particular Latin Grammar is required of our students, but in the investigation of special points, reference is frequently made to the larger 
works, as Madvig, Roby, Kennedy ; when such reference is made to the manual Grammar, Allen & Greenough is most often mentioned. 


Will be interested in the following letter from the Prof. of Latin in that College: 


* YALE CoLLEGE, NEw HAVEN, Conn., August 28, 1882, 
No 


TRACY PECK.” 


There is but one edition of Atten & GreENOuGH’s Latin Grammar. No annoyance can arise from conflicting edi- 
tions, either in the market or in the class-room. This year’s gain of this Grammar is undoubted evidence that it is, 
and is to be, the standard Latin Grammar in this country. 


GINN, HEATH & CO. Publishers, 


180 Wabash Avenue, 


| 4 Bond Street, | 
CHICACO. 


NEW YORK. 


Dixon American 


pupils of all grades and ages, whether of Art Schools, 
with its own grade. 


For Circular giving addrese JOS. DIZON 


American 
Graphite 


The JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. will soon issue its Second Annual Circular explaining a series of 


190 PRIZES PENCIL DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH THE 


Superintendents, Teachers, Drawing-masters, and Pupils will please take notice that provision for competition will be made for 
ormal Schools, Public or Private Schools, so that each will compete only 


_ This preliminary notice is given so that Teachers can supply in advance the proper pencils if they desire their pupils to compete. 


PENCILS. 


Graphite Pencils. 


CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK,| 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Onut- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
age Full Catalogue of 15¢ pages 
ese for three stamps. 
24 Mention this paper. 


G. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New Vork. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 

ustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Astronomical Telescopes 
FOR SALE, 


One 9-feet focus, 6-inch aperture, equatorially mounted 
divides a star .5’’. 
One 7-feet focus, 5- ‘inch aperture. 


For photographs and particulars address 
pat R. A. MILLER, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 
WHELEER’S COMPLETE 


ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. 


900 pages; 100 full-page illustrations; including 3 col- 
ored maps; omens index covering every subject men- 
tioned in the Bible. Cambridge Examination Papers 
in Bible History. Appendix of invaluable tables, etc. 
THE CRANDEST BOOK EVER ISSUED. 

Nothing like it ever offered agents to make mone 
with. It excites the intense interest of old and young, 
rich and r, religious and irreligious, investing the 
Bible with a new charm, makes the varied narrative of 
Sacred Story as interesting and fascinating as any 
romance. ls the only book giving the complete his- 
tory of the Jews, including the period between the 
Old and New Testament. Aoeats are having grand 
success; territory golng ave Send at once for 
terms and full particulars. AYER, MERRIAM 2 so 
)limited), 731 h St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


Ablest Authorshi i, Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Contain ing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of Bais youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as & States- 

rod election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 

of his Death, Fastest selling Book 
OO ages. Outfit50 cents. ddresg 
BROS & CO.. Cincinnat® and Chicaoa. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopzedia. 


8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. © 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


This -class an 

work outsells all others 10 and is ‘astest a 
book ever published. Agents average 1 to 20 orders a d 


First clas AGENTS W ANTE 
cirowar< 
Conn. 


to A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO. 


Y|GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best ting (wit (without for Walls 


and al, durable surface Easily | 


Makes the 
int-brush, to a fall 
f 


applied by any one, with a common 


surface. Putup in tin cans of ous sizes, with 
directions for use, 

PRICES. | 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three aa 
the sumber usually applied). Made only by the 


NEW YORK SILIOATE BOOK SLATE 00., 
191 Fulton Street, N. Y. Oity. 
353 


Send for circular. 


Brain and Nerve 


Food. 


Vitalized Phos-Phites. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FA’ TIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS BXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHIL.- 


DREN, PREVENTS FKETFULNESS, AND GIVES QUIET, REST, AND SLEEP. 


IT GIVES A BET- 


TER DISPOSITION TO INFANTS AND CHILDREN, AS IT PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH TO 


BRAIN AND BODY. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 81.00. 


F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


BE. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


CURT W. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


est Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
and Apparatus. Catalogues on application. 


11 Dey Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MHYER, 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


Physical and 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


emical 


AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS muovssour WORLD. 


G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Send fort illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


SILK BANNERS 


and Gold, 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zs 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WAsHINeTON St., Boston, Mass. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor LOogs, Cr. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,.—Mathematical Instruments pp.) 

Il. cal Instruments and (144 pp.) 
i..— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

IV.—Ph h. and Chemical Appadoeas (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 924 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.& L. E. GURLEY, troy, N. 
Civil Engineers’ “and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
es for Engineers and Surveyors 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 24 tf 1 


BINDERS, Pus: Bose. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, 
than any he 
coun’ on in every 

rams cut and en- 
pening Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent 
of the country. Send 
for Illustrated Price-list. 

ROBT. 
Man Jeweler 
Soo tt 68 Fulton St., N.Y. 


UID 


$5 10 $20 Me, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


. Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, N. ¥. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

in manufacture. 
eow 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HALA LALA 


LAA 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers 8t., N.Y. City. seseow 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


1234 Nassau Street, New Vork. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No, 1 —Lettra...... Style.” 

No. 2—lLetters and Words... id Btyle. 

No. 3—Werds and Capitals. 

0. Cap vitals, ete...... ‘Finished 

No. 6—Neotes aad Envitat Ons...... 


Guten se e demand for some complete course of 
instraction Ay this fashionable style of ies’ writin 
and which should be based on correct and odes 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been pre 

with great care and after a thorough examinat pe 
all the most pupular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
ae — of the entire set will be 

ny one e en sent » postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published be by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 BROADWAY, New York. 


$66 tree Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT /z Oo.. Portland, Me. 
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WHEN I SAID ADIEU. 


BY META WELLEBRBS, 


(From the German.) 


From my childhood’s days, from my childhood’s days, 
Ring the echoes of a song; 

Oh, how sweet the lays! Oh, how sweet the lays 
That were mine so long! 

What the swallow sang, what the swallow sang, 
Harbinger of fall and spring; 

How the sweet notes rang! how the sweet notes rang! 
Do they still so ring ? 


When I said adieu, when I said adieu, 
Chests and coffers were not light; 
When I came anew, when I came anew, 
All were empty quite. 
Prattling baby-tongue, prattling baby-tongue, 
Caught from birds the lore 
Wise as Solomon, wise as Solomon, 
Of yore. 


Oh, my native home! Oh, my native home! 
Once more to your hallowed scenes 

Let this wanderer come, let this wanderer come, — 
If but in dreams. ; 


When I said adieu, when I said adieu, 
All the world to me was full; 

When I came anew, when I came anew, 
All was void and dull. 


Still the swallow sings, still the swallow sings, 
And the empty coffers swell; 

But the emptied heart, but the emptied heart 
Bids to hope farewell: 

Not a swallow brings, not a swallow brings 
Back to you for what you sigh; 

Yet the swallow sings, yet the swallow sings 
As in days gone by. 


When I said adieu, when I said adieu, 
Chests and coffers were not light; 

When I came anew, when I came anew 
All were empty quite. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Test or Success.—Not what you say to your 


scholar, but what your scholar says to you, is the Zest 
of your success in teaching.—S. S. Times. 


A Fattacy.—Is not the one great crime in our edu- 
cational system the fallacy that education is to confer in 


some blind way an unexpected opportunity upon one, 
and lift him into exceptional position ?— Boston Hera/d. 


OrIGInAL INVESTIGATION.—Psychology and didac- 
tics may furnish pegs upon which to hang the trophies 
of thoughtful experience, but can never be substituted 
for unremitting, individual investigation of the springs 
of action.— Prof. G. 8. Albee, Wi 

Wuat To Reap.—I do not hesitate to pronounce the 
reading of standard biographies among the most in- 
structive of a teacher’s preparatory studies. To the ele- 


mentary teacher, Pope’s adage retains its force: “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” —H. Raab, Iii. 


Tue Beavry or Reperition.—Imagine yourself 
sentenced to sit quietly for thirty minutes and read over 
and over the same four or five verses from the average 
third or fourth reader! If a scholar’s thoughts do not 


“wander from the lesson” after a second or third read- 
ing, it is because he has, no thoughts.—-lowa Normal 


Monthly. 


THe Pustic Waxine Up.—The urgent demand 
for good teachers in the public schools has had the ex- 
cellent effect of raising salaries in many places. There 
is most emphaticlly a demand among citizens, as well 


as among school-officers, that all teachers who have 
ceased to be progressive shall either advance in profes- 
sional attainments or be superseded by earnest pedagog- 
ical workers.— Boston Traveller. 


EARty TRAINING.—To look after the manners and 
morals of the children placed in a teacher’s care is 
plainly one of his duties. Properly managed at the 
outset, the well-trained child becomes a power to aid the 
teacher; but unduly neglected, he either degenerates in 


spite of earnest effort on the part of the parent, or, as 
is often the case, his school-life becomes a burden and a 
terror to him.— Practical Teacher. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN THE ScHooi.—Why should not 
boys and girls learn in school to read that which will 
be their chief, if not their only, mental food when they 
become men and women? The newspaper is a record, 
not only of current events, but of the thought, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of the times. Teach reading, then, 
in the common schools; teach it thoroughly, though 
you seem to do it at the expense of other branches, and 
your pupils in coming years will thank you for having 


furnished them with the means by which, if they have 
a will, they can find their own way ahead in any avenue 
of knowledge.— National Educator. 


PitFauyis.—The narrowing influence of the scholastic 
duties should be systematically neutralized by mixing 
in the world of men and women, and casting all childish 
ideas aside after school-hours. It was said of the late 
Mr. Sothern, the actor, that he devoted a portion of 
each day to reading and reciting good English, in order 
to prevent the inanities of Lord Dundreary from be- 
coming a second nature with him. Teachers should 
equally guard against the evils inseparable from daily 


contact with immature minds; and those who fail to do 
so are pretty certain to become narrow-minded, intoler- 
ant of contradiction, dogmatic, and domineering.— Ed. 
News. 


Over-ScHootine. — Another eminent physician of 
Germany, Prof. Nussbaum, has just added his voice to 
the now frequent protests of his colleagues against the 
“superstition,” as he calls it, “that long sitting on 
school benches is any pledge for much learning.” The 
doctor is strongly in favor of athletics, but observes 
that it is a delusion to imagine that the weariness and 
relaxation produced by over-brain-work is repaired by 
athletic exercises. ‘ When the brain is overfilled with 
blood,” says the professor, “the muscles are not so 
readily strengthened by physical exercises, though many 
suppose that the training of the body acts at such times 


as a sort of counterbalance to any possible over-straining 
of the mind. I have found by experience that an over- 
wrought brain is not to be repaired by the mere 
strengthening of the muscles.— Globe, Eng. 


Epvucation Anp the idea 
be abandoned, as Dr. Draper says, that a girl’s education 
is to be completed before she is 18 or 20 years of age, 
let the veneering process of fashionable schools and the 
cramming methods of normal colleges give place to 
courses more simple and thorough; let woman have a 
chance to procure an education in the same manner that 
man can, and all complaints as to her health being 
injured will be no more heard. These criticisms are 
applicable also to the town “high schools,” in which 
children are received from the common schools before 
half-grounded in the “elements,” put through a variety 
of studies of whose essence they form but a slight con- 


ception; crowded into apartments intended to accom- 
modate half the number, and instructed by one teacher, 
who earns an inadequate salary by an herculean attempt 
to competently instruct from 40 to 60 pupils in almost as 


many varieties of learning !—Springfield (Mass.) Rep. 


THE MIND must become a polished instrument, a keen 
blade that can sever and divide truth from falsehood ; 
an organized force that can overcome difficulties and ac- 
complish results. The test of education is not the num- 
ber of books that one has read; but whether the mind 
has become ready, discriminating, and can penetrate the 


shows and the seeming of things to the substance of 
their reality and meaning.—Oliver Thurston. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATING. 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


So long as the human being has a heart as well as a 
head, the education which is confined to the one, with 
but incidental regard to the other, is very defective. In 
former times, when New-England education was largely 
under home influence, the heart was cultivated as well 
as the intellect ; but, in these modern times, various or- 
ganizations, some of them of a vicious character, are 
taking the place of the family instruction as educators. 
The word home, which has come down to us through 
our Teutonic origin, seems to be losing its force, and 
we are coming to resemble the Latins, to whose lan- 
guage and habits the word was a stranger. Our educa- 
tion, through the newspapers and otherwise, is shaped 
under the hardening influences of public life, rather than 
under the chastening effects of the home circle. Of all 
our ten millions of voters there are but a very few who 
are sufficiently impressed with the importance of mak 
ing the family instruction a school of proper primary 
heart-education. 

The cultivated intellect will react to some extent ben- 
eficially upon the heart; but the need of the times is 
that the educated heart shall react upon the intellect. 
The mind that is sharpened by calculating interest and 
dividends, repeating political speeches, and getting 
ahead of rivals through fierce competition, unchecked 
by an educated heart, is a fearful engine to be let loose 
upon the public peace and happiness. Such a mind is 
better fitted to develop the odious vice of covetousness 
than to serve the varied purposes of life. It is as un- 
philosophical and unchristian to educate the head alone, 
and not the heart, as it would be to educate the male 
alone to the exclusion of the female. 


The result of an educated heart is what we should 
call good manners, as understood by the enlightened 
sense of modern times. It is true the Latin race has 
always been distinguished for pleasing manners, but 
these manners have sprung from the education of their 
bodies as soldiers, and from other causes, as well as in 
part from educated hearts. The heart has never re- 
ceived that kind of attention from the Latin race that 
it ought to receive in the education of the present day. 


It would seem to be thought by the majority of our 
money-making people that the Golden Rule hung in 
large letters upon the inner walls of our churches or 
school-houses, or the refrain “God Bless Our Home!” 
or something of the kind, is quite sufficient for the edu- 
cation of the heart; but what enormities have we not 
seen committed behind those ostentatious mcettoes ! 
Where the intellect alone is cultivated, such mottoes 
would often be made use of for deceiving, and taking 
advantage of unsuspecting neighbors. The force of 
these mottoes should be imparted to the hearts of pupils 
through practical instruction in all the acts of their 
lives. Whenever the child is caught violating these 
mottoes, even though in the midst of calculating the 
width of margin in a dubious stock operation, he should 
be stopped at once to receive a lesson for the heart. In 
order to give such heart-lessons in a proper way requires 
a great deal more attention and aptness on the part of 
teachers than is usually exhibited. The education of 


the heart, which is supplied to some extent by the Con-~ 
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fessional among the Latins, is a branch of education 
which our Protestant teachers have yet to learn. 

We noticed, not long since, a list of juvenile crim- 
inals of the most obdurate character, which a city 
f reporter had taken the curiosity to make from the cur- 
; rent annals of the times. The number of these crim- 

inals and the hardened, heartless nature of their crimes 
are very instructive. No where else, probably, in 
: Christendom, or even in Gentiledom, could such a black 
and startling catalogue be exhibited; and it must be re- 
membered that our reform schools, which are of recent 
creation, are now receiving constant accessions from 
such ill-trained children every day. It is such children 
as these, who, when grown up to be voters, will become 
our executors of Lynch law, cases of which are becom- 
ing very frequent. Education of the heart must be very 
defective where the head can persuade so many men 
that they may safely set aside the forms of justice, take 
the law into their own hands, redress outrage by out- 
rage, and hang, shoot, burn, or torture their fellow- 
citizens, and at the same time preserve to themselves 
and others the blessings of liberty. We can understand 


tah! how a man who has read Casar’s Commentaries, and 


knows conic sections, may put on a vizard, arm himself 
with revolvers to “keep off the people,” and at mid- 
night-hour proceed with other such to some house or 
jail to “ execute justice ” upon a reputed criminal; but, 


ie if the manners of our youth were properly attended to, 


7 we think that such cases would be of rare occurrence. 

Something might be gained in favor of law and order 
i by the cultivation of manners. As it is, we fear that 
: not a few of our teachers, instead of commenting ad- 

versely on any current case of Lynch law, might so far 

forget their profession as to exclaim, “ Served him right.” 
It should never be forgotten that Lynch law means dis- 
t integration of the Republic, and that the duty of our 
f standing army of teachers is to defend us against that 
calamity as long as possible. 

It was De Quincy’s idea that a family which com- 
bined the morals of the middle classes of England with 
the manners of the nobility was the one best fitted to 
4 yield the greatest amount of lasting pleasure ; and such 
families in the United States must, to a large extent, be 
| the workmanship of our public schools, 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES, 


(Continued.) 

» 49. How many of the thousands of teachers in our 
q country ever read a journal of education ? I must con- 
fess my experiences in this line often cast a gloom on 
my spirit. 

To be plain, I consider it a disgrace if a teacher 
reads no educational journals; I pronounce him a traitor 
i to his codperators. It is a disgrace to the State teach- 
ers if they cannot keep up by their support the jour- 

nal expressly written for their district, for their peculiar 
t interest. If the journal is not fully meeting and com- 
ing up to their wishes, then let the teachers render such 
assistance as will enable it to answer theirdesires. Be- 
sides, there should not exist a teacher who does not 
~ sometimes write an article in which he embodies the 
results of his meditation and experience. But we still 
have thousands of teachers who never try to think, who 
never gather experience. I cannot help repeating: 
This is a disgrace ! 

50. Up to date the teachers form no distinct corpora- 
tion with well-defined rights. This is to be greatly de- 
plored. All teachers should jointly and separately 
bind themselves in solving the problem of a nation’s 
education, and in maintaining the interest of their pro- 
fession ; and each teacher should consider himself as an 
integrant part of a whole. For one incompetent teacher 
is not merely a curse to his pupils, but to the whole 
profession whose influence and importance depends 
largely upon the competency and personal worth of 
each solitary member. “Help yourself, when the gods 
shall help you!” But this help consists in true self- 
culture, successful] labor, and intimate codperation with 
our fellow-teachers. 

51. Teacher-associations and teacher- meetings are 


excellent and necessary means for elevating and ennob- 
ling our teachers, for raising the standard of our pro- 
fession. | 

52. The greater number of our teachers would be 
happier, more successful and progressive, if they would 
oftener meet and converse with members of their pro- 
fession. No book can supply the teacher the living re- 
ciprocal influences produced by associating with fellow- 
teachers. Nothing will compensate for their loss. To 
produce an active exchange of thoughts and ideas 
among teachers is a greater work, and by far of more 
importance, than to write good books for them. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(V.) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


The bell struck for nine o’clock. The key was 
turned, and the teacher proceeded to open the school, 
A timid click at the key announced that somebody was 
late, and that the record of tardiness, which had been 
kept spotless so far during the month, had lost its 
blank purity. As the door was opened, a little girl 
with tearful eyes stepped slowly into the school-room, 
encountered the disappointed faces of her class, who 
were trying so hard “to goa whole month without a 
tardiness,” and stood there the picture of woe. The 
teacher, feeling that it was no ordinary case, held out 
her hand, and Annie was soon clasped close to her 
teacher-friend, as she sobbed out a perfectly satisfactory 
reason for the unusual lateness, and was sent to her 
seat with the kindest words of sympathy for the sick- 
ness at home that had made the sickness at heart of 
the little innocent victim who had spoiled the monthly 
record. 

A half-hour passed, and the school looked up to see 
the incorrigible boy of the class saunter in, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a “ What-are-you-going-to-do- 
about-it?” air that touched another side of the teach- 
er’s character, as she stood silently and LOOKED that 
boy into soberness and shame, if not contrition. The 
silence of the room was oppressive. John could have 
borne anything better, and the teacher knew it. After 
the power of the voiceless reception had waned, the 
teacher ascertained that, as she had supposed, the late- 
ness was but the result of thoughtless indifference to 
time and school rules, and pronounced a penalty as se- 
vere as the occasion demanded. 

Next day was Friday: the last hour was always a 
happy one with the children, in the games, puzzles, 
stories, and general good time, in which the teacher 
was the leading spirit. John, as a part of his penalty, 
left his class, and stood aside, alone, a mere looker-on 
during that hour of gayety. A teacher dropping in and 
inquiring the cause of John’s solitude, said, “ Why, 
tardiness is not the worst thing in the world, is it?” 
Let me answer that question here, which was not an- 
swered then. 

Let us look for the underlying causes that produced 
the lateness in question. John’s home was a poor one. 
Regularity was unknown, and poor John’s wayward 
fancies were not regulated by clock, or home discipline. 
He came and went regardless of others’ wishes or con- 
venience, and the result was an unsconscious selfishness 
that was warping his character. The respect due to 
law, had never entered into his home-training. The 
binding obligation to be in his seat by nine o’clock, in 
obedience to school rule, was not recognized by him. 
This inherent irreverence for abstaact law that marks 
our American youths under the most efficient home- 
training, left to itself, fills our reform schools and State 
prisons. Thus, if for no other reason than the training 
of this unfortunate boy in a correct regard for author- 
ity, should his teacher have emphasized her condemna- 
tion of this particular form of failure in duty. 

She had explained these underlying reasons for punc- 
tuality to her children in her school-talks, and they had 
been made to feel that to be late for any requirement 
meant something more than a mere delay. If John 
wilfully disregarded the feelings of his teacher and fifty 
classmates by spoiling their plans for a clean monthly 
record, then the least punishment that he could receive 


was to be excluded from their “good times.” A true, 


warm-hearted teacher will suffer more than the boy, in 
thus seeing him isolated from innocent enjoyment, but 
her duty in character-building is as imperative as in 
book-teaching,—nay, more. 

In all the parts that go to make the whole of a sym- 
metrical character, punctuality is relatively one of the 
most important. The want of promptness in meeting 
requirements and engagements is the direct result of 
selfishness (either conscious or unconscious), in the 
disregard of the interests of others. It is a cer- 
tain index of the weakness of a fibre that inter- 
weaves in the tissue of character, reappearing here 
and there, to mar the beauty of the texture. The busi- 
ness-man who advertised for an office boy, and sent 
away, unseen, all who came five minutes late, showed 
the keenness of discernment that had made his own ca- 
reer a success. Said a merchant prince, in discussing 
this subject, “If I go to fulfill a business engagement 
with a stranger, and do not find him punctual, I wait 
before trusting him.” It is safe to say that no one sin 
of omission is so hardly and deservedly visited with the 
condemnation of the business world as the want of 
punctuality. If, then, tardiness is not “the worst thing 
in the world,” it is that straw which shows the direction 
of the current, and as such, should be summarily dealt 
with, save in those cases where it is unavoidable and 
necessary. ‘Teachers often set an example of this fault 
without realizing it. If a recess is to occur at a given 
minute, and her class is invariably a little behind, is it 
not this same failing in another form? If the program 
lingers all day, a little behind the hour assigned for 
each exercise, it is teaching by example more than she 
can undo by precept. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY PAMELA MCA, COLE. 


No. IL 

In the brilliant reign of Edward III. there is no 
brighter name than that of William de Wykeham. 
Without the advantage of wealth or high birth, he owed 
his rise to the friendship of Uvedale, lord of the manor, 
and governor of Winchester Castle. By him he was 
sent to school, and afterward employed as private sec- 
retary. To him, also, he owed his introduction to the 
king. Edward, ever ready to discern and reward merit, 
employed Wykeham in various offices of trust, and ap- 
pointed him Surveyor of the Royal Works. He fur- 
nished the designs for Windsor Castle nearly in its 
present form. Tradition says that one of the gates bore 
the inscription, “This made Wykeham,” at which the 
king was much displeased ; but his wrath was appeased 
when he received the explanation; ¢. ¢, not that Wyke- 
ham made the castle, but that the castle has been “ the 
making of him.” 

Having entered the church, Wykeham received a 
rapid series of preferments, and was made Bishop of 
Winchester. In 1367 he became High Chancellor. 
But the English people were becoming jealous of the 
vast power of the church, and the king was petitioned 
to allow the office to be held henceforth only by laymen. 
He yielded, and Wykeham resigned the chancellorship 
in 1371. But, after his retirement, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Duke of Lancaster, by whose influence 
he was accused of “ pecuniary defalcation and perversion 
of the laws.” He was tried on these charges, but tri- 
umphantly acquitted. He again held the office of chan- 
cellor under Richard IL, but resigned in 1391; and, 
though a member of Parliament in this and the follow- 
ing reign, took little part in public affairs. He died in 
1404, at the age of 80, and is buried in the cathedral of 
Winchester. His tomb is in his favorite spot where his 
daily devotions were performed. 

During his long retirement from office, Wykeham 
planned and founded two great institutions, — the Col- 
lege of St. Mary in Oxford (commonly called New Col- 
lege), and St. Mary College in the city of Winchester, 
—the latter as a training-school for the former. This 
is called the oldest of the great public schools; there 
had been long before a high school in Winchester, at 
which Wykeham himself had been educated, but it had 
gone to decay. As far back as 1373 he made an effort 
to revive it, having engaged a schoolmaster “ to instruct 


diligently in grammatical learning as many poor schol- 
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ars as the bishop should send him.” A copy of the 
contract is still in existence. The acts of incorporation 
are of a later date, and it was not till 1393 that the 
school took possession of the beautiful buildings pro- 
vided by its generous founder, which, with some (com- 
paratively) modern additions, are now in use. 

In accordance with the quaint fancy of the age, there 
was supposed to be a religious symbolism in the num- 
bers of the school. A warden and ten fellows, typifying 
the eleven apostles (Judas’s place being vacant); six 
chaplains and clerks, “the six orthodox deacons”; the 
two masters and seventy pupils, the body of disciples 
sent forth two and two; and sixteen choristers, the 
prophets of the old dispensation, four “greater,” and 
twelve “less.” The original number of seventy pupils 
(college boys, as those admitted on the foundation are 
called) is retained; but the “Commoners” (those ad- 
mitted as boarders, for whose admission the original 
statutes also provided) have increased to several hun- 
dred. There is every year on examination for scholar- 
ships at Oxford, in which collegers and commoners 
compete on equal grounds. 

The original statutes still govern the school, with, of 
course, some inevitable concessions to the spirit of mod- 
ern progress. Wykeham is said to have founded the 
monitorial system which has been adopted into the 
other schools. He desired great attention to be paid to 
the study of the Bible, and laid special stress on the 
study of grammar, “thinking, with Melancthon,” says 
one of his biographers, “that Scripture is little likely 
to be understood theologically by those who have never 
been at the pains to understand it grammatically.” He 
enjoins kindness and brotherly feeling, courteous and 
gentlemanly conduct. For his own motto and that of 
his two colleges he chose, “ Manners maketh man.” 

The friends of the school claim for it, that the views 
of its founder are well carried out, and that its pupils 
to-day excel in manliness and scholarship those of other 
institutions. Among the most famous of its pupils, it 
numbers Sir Henry Wotton; three, perhaps four, of the 
seven fearless bishops whom James II. committed to 
the Tower,—namely, Lloyd, Turner, Ken, and probably 
Trelawney ; in later days, the witty Sydney Smith ; and 
Thomas Arnold, “the matchless head-master of Rugby.” 

The stained-glass windows of the chapel still bear the 
legend, “ Orate pro anima Gulielmide Wykeham Fund- 
atoris istius collegii.” Though this request long since 
ceased to be observed, the memory of Wykeham is 
gratefully cherished; and he has, too, a pleasing me- 
morial in the daily speech, for, where the pupils of so 
many schools are called by the school names, as Etonian, 
Rugbeian, the boys of Winchester are always known as 
Wykehamists. 

DULCE DOMUM. 


This song, sung in most of the old English schools, had its 
origin in Winchester, some three centuries ago, According to 
the tradition, both words and music were the work of a friend- 
less scholar, who, having been left to spend his lonely holidays 
at the school, carved the song on the bark of atree. He died 
of a broken heart at the end of the holidays. The singing of 
the song tn procession, with a band, is a prominent feature of 
the Winchester ‘‘ breakings-up.”’ 

Concinamus Osodales Rident annus, prata rident, 
Eja! quid silemus ? Nosque rideamus; 
Nobile canticum, Jam repetit domum 


Dulce melos, Domum, Daulias advena, 
Dulce Domum, resonemus. Nosque Domum repetamus. 


— Cho.—Dulce Domun, etc. 


Dulce Domum, dulce Domum 
Dulce Domum, dulce Domum, caballos, 


Dulce, dulce, dulce Domum, 


Limen amabile 
Dulce Domum resonemus. Matris et oscula, 
Appropinquat ecce felix Suaviter et repetamus! 
ora gaudiorum; Cho.—Dulce Domunm, etc. 


Post grave tedium 
Advenit omnium 
Meta petita laborum. 


Cho.—Duice Domum, etc. 


Musa libros mitte fessa 
Mitte pensa dura; 
Mitte negotium 

Jam datur otium, 

Ne mea mittito cura. 


Cho.—Dulce Domum, ete. 


Concinamus ad Penates 
Vox et audiatur; 
Phosphore quid jubar 
Segnius emicans; 
Gaudia Nostra moratur ? 


Cho.—Dulce Domum, etc. 


What's in a sleeper.—A sleeper is one who sleeps. A slee 
is that on which the sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on which 
the sleeper which carries the sleeper while he sleeps runs. 
Therefore while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper 
earries the sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper, until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps off the sleeper, and 
wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the sleeper under 


the sleeper, and there is no sleeper in the sleeper on the 
Palladium. 


SCHOOL VISITATION.* 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


The live, progressive teacher will not shut herself up 
in her own corner and become oblivious of the outside 
world. She will remember that she is one of a great 
army of fellow-workers; that it becomes her to recog- 
nize her kinship with other toilers. Her own welfare 
and progress demand that she should enter and share 
the plans of others lest her sphere become contracted, 
her methods worn out or antiquated. School visita- 
tion is something shunned and dreaded by the majority 
of teachers, and the reasons given are generally these : 

A says: “I see all I can stand in my own school.” 

B—“T have no time.” 

C—“If I visit, it will start others to visit me, and I 
never do well when I have company.” 

D—“It dissatisfies me with my own school when I 
see the opportunities of others.” 

All these reasons, though perhaps satisfactory to the 
givers, rise from an error. The teacher who finds it 
painful to visit schools is working mechanically in her 
own sphere, and has lost freshness of spirit. Those who 
have “no time” are becoming morbid, sacrificing the 
spirit for the letter. They are, doubtless, haunted by 
the examinations for promotion. The nervous and 
timid who cannot bear inspection unconsciously ac- 
knowledge this by their reluctance to receive visitors. 
Those who are moved to dissatisfaction by the oppor- 
tunities of others, should remember that “ Where there 
is a will there’s a way”; that there are few adverse 
circumstances which cannot be modified by a deter- 
mined, active spirit. Every teacher should make it her 
business to look into the plans of others, and her plans 
should include the direct purpose of selecting at least 
one day in a term for school visitation. There are two 
classes of schools to be visited : 

1. Those working under an exceptionally good sys- 
tem, where opportunities have been many and draw- 
backs few, to see what may be done under favoring cir- 
cumstances. 

2. Schools that are less fortunate yet have produced 
good results, showing what may be done in spite of 
circumstances. 

The teacher within reach of Boston will do well to 
visit her schools ; Quincy, Canton, Brookline, and Cam- 
bridge; Malden and Woburn, also, show what may be 
accomplished under intelligent supervision and enthusi- 
astic teachers. Perhaps in your own little country 
town there is some bright young girl awakening interest 
by her clear-headed, earnest work. Perhaps your quiet 
neighborhood over in District Number Three has, in 
some way, caught a divine idea, the working of which 
may regenerate a whole town. 

There is no lack of opportunity, if you will only look 
out for it. There are proper and improper times for 
visitation. Stormy or very warm days are to be avoided. 
The last of the session, the week, the term, are unfavor- 
able times. If a visitor comes at any of these times, it 
is only fair to make generous allowances. 

There is a right and a wrong spirit that a visitor may 
encourage. Remember that there are days in your own 
work when everything goes wrong, when mischief 
haunts the whole atmosphere, when idleness and inat- 
tention seem the rule. So, if you see anything to crit- 
icise in Miss Y.’s rooms, remember your own Billy 
Jones or Mary Smith, who invariably take the time 
when company comes to exhibit a few of their numerous 
eccentricities. If a visitor has come to pick flaws, the 
teacher will, very likely, recognize it by that subtle, 


‘mysterious action of mind upon mind. Then things 


are likely to “go wrong,” If, however, there is a gen- 
erous interest and sympathy, a disposition to get hold 


of and give credit for all the good, — what courage 


comes to the teacher; what ambition rises; even the 
little children feel that gentle fascination ! 

What must one expect to gain from visiting ? 

Not the principles that underlie education; those 
come only by a special study and training. But we 
may see how these principles are carried out, and what 


|* We republish, this week, one of the articles, which appeared 
in our last No. in some confusion, being unfortunately mixed in 
“making up.”’ The excellent article on Aids to Discipline,” 
by Supt. Lambert, will appear in the next issue of THE JouR- 
NAL.— EDITOR. | 


methods are valuable in accomplishing this. No teacher 
can teach day after day without being confronted by 
various problems which hint that there is something 
wrong or lacking in her work. A ten minutes’ call on 
her neighbor in the next ward may furnish her with the 
remedy for her perplexity. 

Visitation also gives a chance for comparison of meth- 


ods. No one can afford to go year after year doing 
things the same way. A corner cupboard of the mem- 
ory should be reserved for the purpose of storing away 
for future use all the bright hints that may be gained 
so easily, even in the humblest, most hopelessly mixed 
school. A new way to get those troublesome slates 
cleaned; a new way to drill on those tiresome tables; a 
new way to conduct geography or make grammar inter- 
esting; how much new life any teacher may inspire in 
herself and in her school by these “new ways.” Be- 
sides all this, the teacher’s interest is kept alive, her 
ambition quickened, her horizon broadened. If she 
stays at home and never looks beyond the walls of her 
own school-room, she will soon drift into the state of 
the five little peas in Anderson’s tale, “ who were green, 
whose pod was green, and who thought the whole world 
green.” 


COMMON AND UNCOMMON RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY A. D. MAYO, D.D. 


A great critic has well said that specialists in out-of- 
the-way fields of investigation are always tempted to 
exaggerate the importance of the studies to which they 
are devoted. The remark touches on a general principle 
illustrated in all forms of intellectual life, but with most 
notable practical results in our institutions of learning. 
Five hundred years ago, in Europe, the clergy were 
virtually the only schoolmasters of the people. The 
school-mistress had not come to the front, and such 
learning as there was could not well be obtained outside 
the domain of the Church. Popular education, in our 
modern sense, had no existence ; and the training of the 
universities was largely for the purpose of giving to the 
clergy,—the most influential body of men,—the outfit for 
a profession which really covered the ground of half-a- 
dozen modern occupations. Thus the theological and ec- 
clesiastical side of religion, which in all ages is the special 
care of the clergy, really became the foundation-stone of 
that system of education which held its ground in Europe 
until half a century ago, and is now waging a bitter 
conflict against the rising tide of scientific thought 
and the common school-policy of the majority of the 
European governments. 

This warfare is not confined to Europe. From the 
first, the American common school has beaten up to its 
present success against the persistent demand of a 
numerous section of the clerical class that it should 
adopt the time-honored standard of what is called 
“Christian education.” But, for the first time in 
human history, within the past three hundred. years, 
the mass of intelligent people have taken their look at 
the Christian religion. The result has not been to sup- 
press theology,—for never has there been so rich and 
varied a development, both in theological science and 
ecclesiastical polity, as during the past century in all 
Christian lands. But the layman’s look at the religion 
of Christendom has brought out, for the first time, the 
great universal and permanent characteristic of this 
simple and sublime faith,—its moral relations in build 
ing private character, shaping every-day life, molding 
society, and insensibly changing the idea of government 
itself. With the establishment of our government, the 
first that ever repudiated the union of church and state, 
this tendency became a permanent fact in our national 
life. By the common consent of all churches that have 
cut loose from European allegiance, and, generally, of the 
masses of the people of all connections, the government 
has adopted the layman’s view,—that religion, as a law 
of love, working in every soul, shaping character and 
molding society, is the one grand characteristic of the 
Christian faith. On this idea is founded the whole 
fabric of American institutions, and this is the only form 
of religion with which the government and the people’s 
school can be concerned. 

Thus religious and moral teaching in the American 
people’s school is no misnomer. It means that the 
school recognizes still, as clearly as the Church of the 


middle ages, that the training of the character is the 
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basis of all education, witheut which the stimulation of 
the mind is only a propagation of insanity. But the 
corner-stone of character-training is no longer found, as 
of old, in what is called theological and ecclesiastical 
soundness; but in the development of a manhood and 
womanhood, and a form of society based on the divine 
morality of the ten commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Rule. On 
this morality all sects, classes, and schools of religious 
people substantially agree; even the theoretical oppo- 
nents of Christianity having no serious controversy con- 
cerning practical morals, In this sense, our govern- 
ment and order of society, including the people’s school. 
is profoundly Christian, since it “lives and moves and 
has its being” in that ideal of character, conduct, and 
private and public life. 

When, therefore, the public school-law declines to 
interfere with the clergyman’s special vocation of theo- 
logical speculation and ecclesiastical polity, it does not 
repudiate religious or moral instruction. It simply 
deals with religion and morals in their universal relation 
to the training of character, and sending forth a citizen 
ofa State the constitution and laws of which are the best 
embodiment of the common Christian morality yet seen 
in the world.’ The public school-law still leaves to the 
churches and the clergy the organization and direction 
of a most important class of institutions in which the 
ology and Church polity are an essential element of the 
curriculum. But it declines to support them with public 
funds, although it protects them in all liberty of teach- 
ing and operation consistent with public order and 
Christian morals. Thus when any portion of the Church 
or clergy assails the American state and school as “ god- 
less,” and charges it with oppressing the people by its 
common school-tax, it is only another way of asserting 
the old medieval proposition,—that theology and eccle- 
siasticism are the essence of religion; that there is no 
common element in Christianity; and that the clergy 
have a divine right to shape the education of a whole 
people in the interest of their own special studies and 
professional advantage. For a time that portion of our 
people just over the water, and not yet indoctrinated 
with republican ideas, may be confused by this claim and 
withdraw their children from the public schools. But 
it is inevitable that the larger view will prevail as the 


years go on, and the American people be content, in the 
common school, with that training of character, disci- 
pline, example, and precept which covers the ground 
of religious and moral interest common to every depart- 
ment of life, and essential to the citizen of any creed, 
color, and nationality in our vast domain. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— At a late meeting of Japanese men of letters, it was re- 
solved to publish grammars and other books in Kana, or the 
syllabary system, and to discard the Chinese characters alto- 
gether. There is to be a journal published having for its spe- 
cial object the advocacy of the proposed scheme. There are 
difficulties, but hardly insuperable ones, in the way, although 
some time must elapse before the innovation is effected. 


— The Bulletin of the late American Geological Society con- 
tains an interesting article on Siberia, ‘‘ The Exiles’ Abode,”’ 
by Geo. Kennan, author of Tent Life in Siberia. The enor- 
mous extent of Siberia is scarcely ever realized; and even its 
measurement, about five thousand six hundred miles by two 
thousand five hundred, would not give many persons an exact 
idea of its extent; but if we think that this space would take 
the whole of the United States and all Europe except Russia, 
and there would then be a million square miles to spare, we 
form some notion of its size. 


— At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, on Aug. 
14, experimental researches on the formation of craters in the 
moon were communicated by M. Bergeron. He sends hot air 
through a brass tube into a melted but gradually cooling mass 
of Wood’s alloy. The bubbling of the air forms a circular 
space, first like a circus, and then like a crater. Soon, how- 
ever, the mass becomes pasty, and forms a cone in the middle. 
Some slightly different effects were had with other alloys, such 
as amore broken-up appearance of the side of the cone. An 
interruption of the current gave rise to the formation of two 
concentric craters. 


— Prof. P. H. Vander Weyde thus explains the nature of 
comets: ‘* That comets consist of clusters of solid bodies float- 
ing in s has been made highly probable by the connections 
traced Scween them and meteoric showers, while it is not 
contrary to telescopic and spectroscopic observations. The 
question arises as to what keeps their masses separate and pre- 
vents them from obeying the law of gravitation and falling to- 
— into one mass around their common center of gravity. 

he recent revelation about the movements of what Crook 
calls matter in the fourth state under the influence of electric 
currents, and of the latter in vacuum tubes, and especially 
when acted upon the magnetic or electric repulsion or attrac- 
tion; also the consideration that a real vacuum is the best of 
all non-conductors, — ai] this suggests that the force which 
keeps apart the separate bodies constituting a comet may be a 
permanent electric charge, which cannot escape from in- 
Verplanetary medium, and is a good non-conductor. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. P 


CONCERNING NUTS. 


Where nuts are concerned most persons are capable of un- 
limited assimilation. There is about them something so 
tempting that the most abstemious yield. No one can resist 
the sight of the corrugated hemispheres, laid open by a well- 
directed blow. 

All nuts are not alike in internal development, or in their 
degree of resistance to the hammer. The shell-bark hickory- 
nut, which in New England, people persist in calling a walnut, 
is as hard and angular as its own native hills. It requires 
practice to detect the lines of cleavage. This is, perhaps, the 
most delicious of American nuts, though surpassed by the 
cream-nut (Bertholetia excelsa) of the tropics. We like to sit 
by the flickering light of a wood fire eating shell-barks, and 
tossing away the remains. It always brings to mind that first 
of the Arabian Night stories, where the traveler, pausing at 
an oasis, eats dates, and throwing aside the stones, strikes a 
huge genius, who thereafter proceeds to torment him, and of 
course elicits other tales. The heroes of that wondrous series 
are always ready to chant verses or to narrate adventures. 

The shells of these nuts make a brilliant blaze and a cheer- 
ful warmth, The related pig-nuts are eaten by boys, but are 
not palatable to adults. It was a compliment to a former 
President of the Republic to name him after so Yankee a tree 
as the hickory, — tough, wiry, enduring, and faithful. ‘* Old 
Hickory!” how significant of unyielding fidelity! 

The English walnut, which generally comes from Spain, is, 
when fresh, not to be despised, even if it did grow on the other 
side of the ocean. It opens easily and is full of meat. Its 
lobes bave been compared to the convolutions of the human 
brain. We find these resemblances accidental, but perhaps 
not altogether unmeaning, throughout nature. It is some- 
thing of a corrective to man’s assumption for him to know 
that even in his brain he is like a simple nut! 

We prefer our own black-walnut to the European species. 
It is round, covered like the related butternut with a thick 
rind that stains the fingers brown. This is usually beaten off 
by the collector. Black-walnuts when ripe resemble smal! 
green oranges. Indeed, we have seen ingenious boys deceive 
less perceptive persons with this wild fruit. One bite into the 
astringent rind is sufficient. Not so, however, with the rich 
nut within; the kernel is a real dainty. 

The pecan, a native of the West, is a well-known salable 
nut. The inner skin must be rejected, as it is as bitter asa 
first sorrow. The peanut, a national esculent, is not a real 
nut, but the legume, or pod of a pea-like plant (Arachis hy- 
pogea). Vast quantities are sold in the United States. The 
plant, as the ovary ripens, projects this under the earth, hence 
the other name it bears of earth-nut. The cocoanut is a royal 
fruit, like the cream-nut exotic. It leads one in imagination 
to the Pacific islands, with their calm seas and emboweripg 
groves. There nature is ever beautiful, and “‘man alone is 
vile.”’ The cocoanut is indeed delicious, but its creamy, odor- 
ous meat is a constant ingredient in confection. The nut is 
too large and cumbrous, and bears not the homely virtues 
which commend it for winter-evening purposes. It is also 
somewhat indigestible. Alas! that all nuts should be more 
or less so! 

** A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap 
And maunched, and maunched. 
‘Give me!’ quoth L.” 

Who does not echo the demand of the witch, when he sees 
these mahogany-coated beauties, each tipped with its little 
spur? But then chestnuts are better in the woods than any- 
where else. Half the pleasure, as in catching trout, is in the 
effort to secure them, the cheerful companionship of the time, 


and the beauty of the environment. Hazel-nuts are interest- 
ing to us chiefly for the extreme grace of the fringed cup which 
inclosesthem. It is a model for an artist. The three-cornered 
beech-nuts have a sweet, pleasant kernel, but they are rather 
too small to be profitable. As the fruit of the neatest tree in 
the forest, they deserve mention. 

For real, perennial comfort, all men return to the shell-bark. 
With a dumb-bell held between the knees for an anvil, and 
with a neatly-balanced hammer, one can dispose of a vast num- 
ber of nuts. There is no such thing as a As we eat, 
we dream abstractedly. The fire goes out, and the white wood- 
ashes fly 4 the chimney like moths. It is only when a pre- 
monitory chill in the spine is felt that one appreciates the sit- 
uation. The nuts are gone, the embers peng ont we are 
alone. W. W. 


Providence, R. I., 1882. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


The island-continent of Australia has four political divisions, 
denominated colonies, and each has a separate government. 
Of these, Victoria, least in territory but greatest in population, 
stands foremost. This sketch refers only to the school system 
existing in Victoria, and is based on actual experience. Pre- 
vious to 1872 a system known as the Irish National School 
system prevailed, under which the schools were usually 
controlled by the various religious bodies, and received a 
capitation grant from Government, and an allowance to the head 
teacher based on the favorable results of examination of the 
pupils by government school inspectors. Each pupil paid a 
25-cent fee to the head teacher, and special fees were ex- 
acted for extra studies at the discretion of the teacher. The 
State Board of Education appointed the teachers, who were 
required to hold certificates from the school inspectors, granted 
after examination, and graded according to the attainments of 


the candidate. In Jan., 1873, an act of the Colonial; Legisla- 


ture went into effect which created a system of free and com- 
pulsory education, and withdrew all aid from the denomina- 
tional schools of the old system, at the same time giving them 
an opportunity to become State free schools. At that time 
the population of Victoria was 790,492. A Minister of Public 
Instruction was added to the cabinet, who was also to be a 
member of the legislature. Under the political head of the 
Department of Education is the permanent secretary, the in- 
spector-general, the inspectors, and sub-inspectors. The col- 
ony is divided into school districts, and each district elects a 
board of advice, the members of which serve without salary. 
These boards have little real authority beyond the power to 
advise the department or make reports when so requested. 
Teachers are under the law governing all branches of the civil 
service, and have to go to whatever part of the colony they 
may be assigned, as vacancies occur or new schools are or- 
ganized. 

The salaries of teachers are determined by the class of cer- 
tificate they hold, and not by the size or locality of a school, 
but the fixed salary is added to by payments contingent on the 
result of the half-yearly examinations of pupils by the state 
inspectors. Under this system a strong incentive is given for 
efficient work. The line of promotion is, first, by the grade of 
the teacher’s certificate, and, second, by the size and impor- 
tance of the school to which they are assigned. When schools 
are established in thinly-populated sections of the colony, the 
department usually erects a teacher’s residence, and very often 
teachers are given additional positions as postmasters, and 
registrars, to augment their salaries. Where no residence is 
furnished, an allowance for rent is given. Male teachers are 
classified as masters, assistants, and pupil-teachers (the latter 
being under instruction themselves during certain hours.) 
Female teachers are classified as mistresses, assistants, work- 
mistresses (sewing, etc.), and pupil-teachers. The state school 
inspectors do not generally give notice of their intention to in- 
spect a school, and on entering a school for that purpose they 
assume the entire control of it so long as the inspection con- 
tinues. The attainments of the inspectors and the value of 
their labors has secured for them the respect and approbation 
of the colonists In a marked degree. 

The good effect of the free-school system is shown by the 
following statistics: In 1872, under the old system, there were 
1,049 schools, 2,416 teachers, 136,055 scholars on the rolls, and 
an average attendance of 68,456. In 1878 the number of 
schools had increased to 1,664, teachers 3,906, pupils on the 
rolls 231,169, and the average attendance to 116,608. The in- 
crease will be more apparent when it is understood that about 
200 of the denominational schools did not avail themselves of 
the free-school system, and continued as private schools. The 
Department of Public Instruction has built on approved mod- 
els hundreds of schools and residences throughout the colony, 
and the appropriations for them, as well as for salaries, have 
come out of the general revenue of the colony entirely. There 
are no graded schools in the colony, each school having all 
grades within itself. The department maintains a training- 
school for teachers, which is free to those pupils of the state 
schools who pass a required examination. The population of 
the colony is now about 900,000, and in addition to the State 
free schools mentioned above, there are 596 private schools 
(including colleges), with 1,700 teachers, and 37,582 scholars. 
The male teachers in private schools numbered 618, and the 
female teachers, 1,085. In the State schools the male teach- 
ers were 1,824, and the female teachers 2,082. The law re- 
quires all children between 6 and 14 to attend school. There 
is no long vacation, and the holidays are restricted to thirty- 
five days per year; two weeks at Christmas (mid-summer) be- 
ing the longest vacation, and even this is subject to curtail- 
ment, if the teacher has used their discretion in granting hol- 
idays too freely during the year. The amount expended per 
pupil for education is about fifteen dollars. Singing and draw- 
ing are taught, and usually by special teachers. Schools of 
design have been established in twenty places in the colony 
in connection with a royal commission for promoting tech- 


nological and industrial instruction. The subjects taught ~ 


include practical geometry, mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing, isometrical perspective and free-hand drawing, figure- 
drawing, ornam ental drawing from models, flat examples, and 
from nature. An exhibition of the work of these schools is 
held yearly in Melbourne, at which time the government (which 
controls all the railways) charges a mere nominal fare from all 
parts of the colony to the city where the exhibition may be held. 

In addition, local exhibitions are held in other towns. The 
University of Melbourne is controlled by the Government, but 
is not yet free; $50,000 are appropriated for its maintenance, 
and it has by law all the authority and privileges granted to 
universities in Great Britain. Several magnificent buildings 
have been added to it by the liberality of wealthy Australians. 
In the city of Melbourne the Government maintains a grand 
free public library, on which $1,750,000 have already been ex- 
pended; a National Gallery of Art, with schools of art in con- 
nection with it, in which are 6,260 paintings, sculptures, en- 
gravings, etc.; an Industrial and Technological Museum, con- 
taining 27,000 specimens, with public classes connected; a 
National Museum of Natural History, with an extensive coilec- 
tion; and a Free Library at the Patent Office; 167 libraries are 
established throughoat the colony, most of which are aided by 
the Government, while in every town of coneiderabie size there 
is a botanical garden, subsidized by the Government. Some of 
these are magnificent, altogether unapproached by anything in 
the United States, especially that at Meibourne under the 
direction of Baren Von Mueller, who is also professor of Bot- 
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any in the Melbourne University, and publishes his elaborate 
worke on the flora and fauna of that remarkable country at 
the expense-of the colonial government, A state geologist, a 
coast survey, an astronomer with a splendid observatory, a 
government statistician, and numerous special commissions 
are maintained by a community not half so large in population 
as Massachusetts, of which State it has been claimed to be the 
Australian counterpart. Henry L. BULLEN. * 


—eoo— 


CLAUDE LORRAINE MIRROR. 


People of zsthetic taste, it would seem, should be interested 
in whatever advances the knowledge and introduction of the 
beautiful. But oftentimes the beautiful is neglected because 
of notions of great expense connected with it, or want of 
knowledge of its availability. When available, however, it 
would seem that a genuine spirit of taste and culture would, 
through a little ingenuity or sacrifice, seek to possess it. 
Though our available funds for art purposes be very limited, 
there are many things in this line which may be enjoyed by 
adding a trifling expense to a littleingenuity. Persons of gen- 
uine taste will show their artistic gifts whether they live in a 
palace or a hut; and oftentimes there is more pleasure in an 
inexpensive article, made by our own personal efforts, than by 
some costly affair purchased at the shops. 

Some few years ago, while out with an artist friend, who 
was sketching from nature, we fell in with another artist who 
was on a like mission. He had with him what he termed a 
‘* Claude Lorraine Mirror,” and allowed us to view nature re- 
flected from it. The effect was most beautiful; the “‘ mirror” 
lending a charm to the natural scenery far beyond what we 
had anticipated, rivaling the effect of looking into a clear, un- 
ruffied sheet or stream of water reflecting the surrounding 
beauties of nature. 

Often when I have roamed amid the woods and come toa 
quiet, sheltered nook, where some small, lovely sheet of water 
was well protected from the winds, leaving its surface as smooth 
as the finest plate-glass, and seen the surrounding objects re- 
flected therein, mingled with the delicate water-plants, twigs, 
stones, and pebbles at the bottom, I have wished for some 
power to transpose such loveliness, or even give us the power 
to apply it more universally. It seemed a hopeless wish, at 
least until I so accidentally fell in with a “‘ Claude Lorraine 
Mirror’’; then I was enchanted to find it within the power of 
the human mind to reproduce this effect at will, and that the 
instrument that would accomplish it was indeed most simple. 
I judge, however, that these “‘ Mirrors”’ are not very common, 
and that that they are not at present within the knowledge and 
reach of many who would like to be the possessors of so simple, 
yet wonderful an instrument. 

The one I saw was about seven inches square, and 
was made of thick plate-glass, slightly convex (as a whole, 
plano-convez), for the purpose, probably, of improving the 
relief of the picture; the back of the glass being blackened for 
the purpose of absorbing the light. A common mirror will re- 
flect, but then, for this purpose, it would be too glaring; the 
light would not be soft and pleasant, subdued,—like that re- 
flected from the smooth, crystal waters of the secluded vale. 

Not being able to obtain one of these mirrors, the idea oc- 
curred to me that I might make a very good substitute; so I 
procured a piece of heavy plate-glass, about eight by ten, and 
tried an experiment. I blackened one side and the edges with 
Japan varnish, giving it two coats for the purpose of securing 
a deep black that would absorb the light well; and to protect 
this, and, if possible, add to its blackness, pasted over the back 
some strong, suitable paper, letting it cover the edges well; 
then, to make it a little more ornamental, covered this rough- 
ness with a neat, dark-colored paper. The success of the 
home-made mirror is complete, and much better than could 
have been expected. The greatest expense was for the small 
piece of plate-glass, which was infinitesimal beside the value 
of the object obtained. These mirrors may be made of any 
size, and be protected by some sort of case or box; still, for 
carrying about, one eight by ten is full large enough. 

Once having viewed nature reflected from a ‘‘ Claude Lor- 
raine Mirror,’”’ I think few persons of taste would be satisfied 
until they possessed at least so good a substitute as may be 
readily made out of a good piece of plate-glass as herein de- 
scribed. A little ingenuity and cunning handiwork will secure 
a most valuable addition to the private art treasures of the 
person of taste, —one I think that may be used most univer- 
sally and with the utmost satisfaction. 


Washington, D. C., 1882. IL. P. Noyes. 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 


The population of the earth has long been a fascinating 
study for statisticians Behm and Wagner, who have just pub- 
lished an amended edition of a former work in Germany. 
They give the total as 1,433,887,500, — which is about 22,000,- 
000 less than their estimate of two years ago. They have con- 
cluded that China has 50,000,000 less than they formerly sup- 
posed. There has been an actual increase of about 38,000,- 
000 in the population of the [globe,— an increase, however, 
which must be spread over ten years, as many of the recent 
Censuses are decennial. For Europe the present population is 
rated at 327,743,400, showing an increase of about 12,000,000 
over the previous figures by the operation of the censuses. In 
Asia, making allowance for the readjustment of the popula- 


tion of China, there seems tc have been an increase of 20,000,- 
000, the present population being set down at 795,591,000. Of 
course the estimates must sometimes be little betier than 
guesses. for example, such places as Africa. For this con- 


tinent Dr. Rohlfs maintains that an estimate of 100,000,000 is 
quite enough, while Behm and Wagner retain the old figure of 
200,000,000 with considerable hesitation. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


“DRIVING” AND “BACKING” SCREWS. 


A few mornings since, upon entering my school-room, I no- 
ticed that the catch had been broken from the casing, and lay 
on the floor. I picked it up and set about replacing it. AsI 
was thus engaged a train of reflection was started in my mind 
[ thought to myself, Isn’t this just what I am doing every day ? 

Upon the four hinges, Reading, Numbers, Language, and 
Place, the double doors of knowledge swing. Screws are the 
text-books which fasten the hinges; the old-fashioned, point- 
less screw,—the dry, technical, unpractical text-book. The 
teacher bored a hole, worked out an example, parsed a word, 
bounded a State; the will-power of the pupil furnished suffi- 
cient leverage to force ‘‘ home” the intruder. If the hole was 
bored too large, nearly all the difficulties removed, the resist- 
ance to be overcome was so trifling that the screw had but 
slight hold, the lesson was easily dislodged. 

The screw at present in use, — the instruction contained in 
the text-book of to-day, —has point. If the wood is soft and 
free from knots, a few blows of the hammer,—the imperative 
demands of the teacher, — will suffice to ‘“‘enter”’ it. The 
screw will make its own way; each successive turn of the screw 
increases its aggressive power; the capacity of the pupil is such 
that knowledge easily enters and is tenaciously retained. Most 
of the wood, however, is hard, close-grained, and at times 
knotty, so that if the screw is induced to enter, a way must be 
opened. Too many blows from the hammer will either bend 
the screw or break the head. Oftentimes the bit or gimlet 
used is crooked, the instruction given inaccurate, and then, of 
course, the screw does not enter straight and sink even with 
the face of the hinge, but hinders the closing of the door; the 
information keeps worrying and fretting the man, and prevents 
the smooth working of the doors of knowledge. 

To observe the effect of a drop or two of oil lodged 
upon the point of a rusty screw working in hard word, is to 
make a pleasing discovery. A little humorous animation and 
practical application has a wonderfully happy effect upon 
what might otherwise meet with most determined resistance. 
Most screws used are too short, and yet are in constant demand, 
as they are so easily and quickly “‘driven,”’ and look as well as 
their more substantial brethren. The head, the only visible 
part of a short screw, looks just like the corresponding part of 
along one. Text-books which give but a very poor fastening 
to the hinges upon which the doors of knowledge work are 
much in demand, as the information they contain can be 
quickly ‘‘ driven home,” and what is visible, finished off so as to 
misléad most persons, sometimes the deceiver as well as the 
deceived. Some persons seem to think that one screw, if it be 
long and big enough, will hold a hinge securely. One study, 
however far-reaching it may be, will not hold the lever firmly 
to its fulcrum. 

Some screws, again, run through the door and stick out on 
the other side, not because they are too long, but the door too 
thin. These are they who “ ride hobbies.’”’ Some think that 
the information sticks out so prominently on accouut of its 


dimensions; but may it not be that the owner lacks depth ? 
But of all the trying cases, a broken hinge that must be re- 
moved and replaced by a new one is sometimes the most 
exasperating. The screws are rusted, and the heads so 
damaged that they break when pressure is brought to bear 
upon them; these must be backed out millimeter by mil- 
limeter with a punch and hammer. Such are the rusted 
teachers and school officers who prevent the door of prog- 
ress from being opened. God be praised, some men and 
women are yet left possessed of the nerve and plucky 
perseverance necessary to back these nuisances out of their re- 
sponsible and unworthily-filled positions. 

Atchison Co., Kan. A. E. J. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for October opens with an article on 
“The Coming Revolution in England,” by H. M. Hyndman, the English 
radical leader, giving an instructive account of the agitation now going 
on among the English working-classes; O. B. Frothingham writes of 
“ The Objectionable in Literature,” and endeavors to point out the dis- 
tinction between literature which is per se corrupting, and that which is 
simply coarse. 

— Unusually varied and interesting are the contents of the October 
Century, which closes the first year of the magazine under the pew name. 
Most noteworthy, perhaps, are the two portraits of Abraham Lincoln, 
which have never before been penenes. The larger of these, the front- 
ispiece, engraved by Cole, is a fine copy of an ambrotype which was made 
two days aiter Lincoln was nominated in 1860. 

— Among the many other attractions of the October St. Nicholas are, 
a bright play for young folks, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz; some more 
Art and Artist Stories;” beautiful F. H. 

pictures by Lungren; funny 

— The October number of the Zeclectic is one of unusual interest. 
“ Some Impressions of the United States,” by Edward A. Freeman, LL.D.; 
« Reminiscences of a March;” and “ Persoval Recollections about Gari- 
baldi,” by Karl Blind, are well worthy of perusal. 

— The October number of The Popular Science Monthly is one of great 
excellence. While all its articles deserve to be well spoken of, several of 
them are unusually fitted to attract attention. Matthew Arnold’s lecture 
on “ Literature ani Science,” in which the first _s is given to liter- 
rature in the scheme of education, while science is admitted as a subor- 
dinate department of literature, is a very readable article. 

—The Magazine of Art for October contains two beautiful frontis- 
pieces. The first represente “ The Heir Presumptive,” by George Bough- 
ton; the second “ Tuecer,” from the bronze, by Hamo Thornycroft. The 
whole number is replete with beautiful engravings, and is a marvel of 


cheapness and elegance. New York: Caseell, Petter, Galpin & Co.; price, 
$3.50 per year. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE REVELATIONS OF THE WEATHER- MAP. 


Before the age of the weather-map it was as impossible to 
have much knowledge of the weather as before the age of dis- 
covery to have much knowledge of the geography of the globe; 
and at present it as useless to discuss the weather question 
with a person who is not familiar with the weather-map as to 
attempt to discuss the character of a country with one who has 
failed to study its geography. The weather-map is the record 
of the daily atmospheric changes, and is one of the most enter 
taining studies that science affords. 

The first question that seems to present itself is, How to 
procure the map? For the information of those who would 
like to understand the wonderful revelations of this map, I 
would say that it is published daily by the Weather Bureau at 
Washington and sold at cost-price,two cents a copy, or two 
cents per day,—certainly not a very heavy tax for what it 
reveals. 

Before we had these maps we had little idea of a storm; and 
even at present, no matter now intelligent a person may be, 
if he has not seen this map and closely followed its changes 
from day to day, he is entirely ignorant of our weather system; 
in fact he has not the remotest conception of it. For this 
reason it is most remarkable that our advanced scholars and 
leading men and women have so neglected this map and have 
committed themselves in favor of such nonsense as the so- 
called ‘‘ weather prophets’’ have treated the world to for the 
past few years. Let these intelligent people study this map 
for a few months, or better, for a season, and they will be sur- 
prised that they ever gave the least cognizance to such ab- 
surdities. 

The weather-map reveals the daily changes of ‘‘high’’ and 
“low,” i. e. high and low barometer; that what we term 
“low’’ moves, in general lines from the west toward the 
east; that the wind is always toward ‘‘low,’’ therefore if 
“low ”’ is on a high line it will be warm; if moving across the 
country on a low line, north winds, and therefore cold. 
‘*Low’”’ is the agent of the storm,—the centre toward which 
the clouds are gathered, hence the movement of the clouds. 
The hurricane, the fornado, the wind-storm,—call it what we 
will,—will always be found to be in the track of ‘‘ low.’’ 

A “low” goes across the country about once in four days; 
and during the wet and dry months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, it goes by as frequently as in March and April; but it 
crosses on such a high line that it goes by us time and time 
again without precipitation, at least more than an occasional 
thunder-storm. By the way, a thunder-storm is the result of a 
high “‘ low,” i. e., a *‘ low” on a high line. 

The tracks of these ‘‘lows’’ vary with the seasons. What- 
ever the change in temperature or moisture, the record thereof 
will always be found on the map. It is most interesting to 
note the changes from day today. The nezt ‘‘low”’ regulates 
the coming weather. Where will it appear ? 

We are always taken by surprise, and the revelation is, nature 
never repeats herself ; her changes are endless, and her varieties 
most infinite, amusing, and instructive. Intelligent men and 
women, especially teachers and instructors, procure the weath- 
er-map, study it carefully, note the changes day by day, and it 
will afford you entertainment and instruction. Nothing else 
will reveal the weather to you. If, as individuals, you are too 
poor to ‘‘ carry’’ a long subscription for the map, form meteoro- 
logical clubs, and divide the cost; consult together; notice the 
local weather in connection with the movements of ‘“‘high’”’ 
and ‘‘low”’ as revealed on the map. Do this for a year, and 
your praises will be unbounded in fovor of the map,—you 
will write poetry and special discourses on this wonderful 
addition to modern science. Your praises will know no 
bounds. You will perceive that not one-half, yea, not a 
quarter has been or could be told you, and that you must see 
and study it for yourselves in order to fully appreciate its 
merits. 

Do not longer neglect the wonderful revelations of this 
map, for only by its revelations can you become meterological 
itawambies.* Isaac P, NoyvEs, 


Washington, D. C., 1882. 


** Itawambie” is an old Indian word which signifies perfection ,—the 
perfect or wise man,—one who understands al] things,—one who has ad- 


vanced to the most complete knowledge that the human§mind ig? gansp. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 246. (1) Wherein does the system of teaching music, 
of which Prof. H. E. Holt is the author, differ from the 
Tonic Sol-fa, or American? (2) Where can Professor Holt’s 
system be obtained ? P. B. H. 

Ans.—The principle of associating sounds in the American 
system is identical with that of|;the Tonic Sol-fa, which is the 
same as that used by Mr. Holt. His system differs from the 
Tonic Sol-fain three essential points: First, in his method of 
presenting the subject; second, in his method of naming the 
sounds; and, third, in the representation of what has been 
taught and named. Mr. Holt has taken a new departure in 
methods of teaching music, — he has reduced to practice the 
great principle of teaching ‘‘ things before signs,’”’ and his suc- 
cess is the result of his close application to this fundamental 
principle. Under his system of training, children sing as read- 
ily in one key as another. Mr. Holt has in preparation (which 


is nearly completed) a systematic and progressively-arranged 
course of study for public schools, which takes the pupil from 


the first steps through the most advanced school practice. It 
is not to be had at present, but will appear in duetime, _ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—An accident occurred qn the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad in the Fourth-avenue tunnel 
at the Eighty-sixth street station, New York, Sunday morn- 
ing, by which two persons were killed, and between eighteen 
and twenty injured.——The biennial! session of the Unitarian 
General Conference was concluded at Saratoga, Sunday. 
The Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar was elected president for the 
ensuing year.—— There have been 109 business failures 
throughout the country during the past seven days.——The 
surplus funds in the United States Treasury amounts to $137,- 
000,000.——The secretary of the Treasury issued a call on Sat- 
urday for the redemption of bonds of the five per cent. funded 
loan of 1881, continued at 34¢ per cent. from Aug. 12, 1881. 
The call is for $25,000,000, and the principal and interest will! 
be paid at the Treasury on the 23d of December next, and in- 
terest will cease on that day.——Up to the present time the 
moneyed value of donations to the Garfield Memorial Hospital 
fund amounts to about $80,000.——The Anglo-American cable 
of 1869 has been restored.——Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Wash- 
ington, and three other astronomers, have sailed for the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they will observe the transit of Venus 
on December 6. 

Great Britain. — General Wolseley and Admiral Seymour 
are to be made peers of England for their services in Egypt —— 
The last of the Irish “‘ suspects’’ have been released from Kil- 
mainham jail.——Mr. Gladstone, replying to a correspondent, 
reiterates the declaration that he is unable to interfere with 
the operations of the Mormons in England, as he presumes 
that their converts go with them willingly——The Times Ber- 
lin correspondent foreshadows a closer connection between 
England and Germany in regard to the Eastern question. 

Egypt.—Damietta, the last of the Egyptian strongholds, sur- 
rendered to General Wood on Saturday. The garrison fled 
after having plundered the barracks and many private resi- 
dences.——-It is reported that a basis for the settlement of the 
Egyptian question is under negotiation, by which England’s as- 
cendancy is to be assured.——The grand shereef of Mecca has 
been deposed and imprisoned at Taiffe, on account of holding 
treasonable relations with Arabi Pasha. —— Baker Pasha has 
been intrusted by the Khedive with reorganizing the Egyptian 
army, and he has accepted. 

Austria. — Overdank confesses that he drew lots with his 
confederates to decide who should attempt to take the life of 
the Emperor, and that he intended to throw a bomb into the 
garden of Miramar castle. The high court of Venice has 
given an opinion in the case of the recent arrests, that the ex- 
tradition of assassins shall take place if they conspire against 
the life of the Emperor of Austria on Italian territory. 

Russia.—Hostilities against the Israelites in the provinces 
have been renewed. 

Italy.—At a consistory held in Rome Monday Monseigneur 
Czaki, papal nuncio at Paris, and Monseigneur A. Branchi, 
nuncio at Madrid, were created cardinals. 

Australia. — The Exhibition building at New South Wales, 
with all its contents, has been destroyed by fire; the property- 
loss aggregates $2,500,000. 

Turkey. -— Turkey has ordered the immediate surrender to 
Greece of the whole frontier fixed by the international com- 
mission, 

Portugal, — Stanley, the African explorer, has arrived at 


Dr. Harris’s course of lectures on the “ History 
and Philosophy of Education,” the syllabus of which 
appeared in last week’s JouRNAL, will commence on 
Saturday, Oct. 14, at 10 a. m., at Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field street, Boston, and will be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Saturday until the course is completed. With 
the increasing interest of educators to learn and to un- 
derstand the principles which underlie their work, it is 
believed that this course of lectures will be welcomed by 
a great number of school-officers and teachers, not only 
in Boston and vicinity, but throughout New England. 
It is hoped that arrangements may be made in all cities 
and larger towns within a hundred miles of Boston for 
attendance upon these valuable lectures. The price of 
tickets for the course of ten lectures will be $2.00, and 
for each lecture, 50 cents. As the number of tickets 
will be limited, it will be well for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers to secure their tickets at as early a 


day as possible. 


Last Sunday evening, Sept. 24, our associate editor, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, addressed a very large congregation 
in the First Baptist Church at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 
Education of the Freedmen in the South, or that portion 
of it for which the North and the nation hitherto have 
been responsible. The special occasion was the depart- 
ure of Rev. Mr. Traver of the Second Baptist Church 
to assume the position of president of the Leland Uni- 
versity for colored youth in New Orleans. Mr. Traver 
has been for three years past the minister of the Second 
Baptist Church in Saratoga, is a young man of fine 
promise, and goes to New Orleans with the hope of 
making this new school one of the leading institutions 
of its kind in the Southwest. Leland University has 
an admirable situation between the city of New Orleans 
and Carrollton, has lately been enlarged by a new 
dormitory for girls, and has in its possession a handsome 
tract of land, which could be utilized for instruction in 
gardening and for shops for the lighter manufactures, 
so much needed in the South. One of the most hopeful 
signs in the educational operations of these great mis- 
sion societies for the education of the Southern freed- 
men is their recent awakening to the importance of im- 
proved methods of instruction. Nowhere is it so im- 
portant that the best modes of elementary instruction 
should be introduced and thoroughly carried out as in 
these institutions,—which are largely normal schools,— 
for the training of teachers to meet the growing demand 
through the Southern States. The colored boys and 
girls are in just the condition to be successfully taught 
by the beautiful methods of the new education, being 
wonderfully susceptible to any approach through the 
senses; indeed only in this way can any great success 
be anticipated. The action of the American Missionary 
Association, Congregational, and latterly, of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, in appointing distinguished 
schoolmen to superintend the work of instruction in all 
their schools is a great step forward. The new super- 
intendent of the Baptist schools is Dr. Gregory, well 
known through the Northwest as one of the most effi- 
cient educators in collegiate and technical universities, 
and one of the most progressive writers in regard to 
the whole subject of common-school instruction. The 
end of all training of colored teachers in the South is to 
send forth a young man or woman who, during the few 
months of the country district-school term, can do the 
best possible work for the children, and when his school 
is closed can turn in to labor with hands or head, as he 
may be called,—as a positive and powerful agency of 
general reform in the community. The great experi- 
ence of Dr. Gregory in the whole circle of school-work 
will enable him at once to command the situation, and 
we shall look for the happiest results from his adminis- 
tration. 


Tuer Commissioners appointed to investigate certain 
charges made against Secretary Northrop of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education have made their report, 
and he is exonerated from any charge of dishonesty or 
fraud. Prominent among the charges against Mr. 
Northrop was his recommending, in his last report, a 
list of some four hundred books as proper reading for 
youth, and in giving the names of two booksellers who 
had agreed to sell to the public the books recommended 


at a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail price. In 
regard to this charge, the Commissioners say : 


** The publication of this list of books in the report carried 
an implication that the books named were specially commended 
by the State Board. We do not think the selection entitled to 
such a distinction, and however excellent the motives that in- 
duced the effort to stimulate the purchase of good books by 
‘parents’ throughout the State, we do not think it comes 
within the province of the State Department of Education. 
Mr. Northrop neither secured a bonus nor commission for the 
intended publication of the names of booksellers, nor an ‘ equiv- 
alent’ of any kind.”’ 


The Commission criticise his administration of the 
finances of the Board of Education, and, after hearing 
Mr. Northrop’s explanation, say that, — “In our judg- 
ment, it ought to relieve him from any imputation of 
intentional dishonesty, fraudulent or corrupt conduct, 
but does not justify his repeated violation of law.” 


In regard to the criticisims made about his lecturing 
out of the State, to the neglect of his duties, and recip- 
rocating by invitations to similar lecturers; absence 
from his Hartford office; improper interruption of the 
exercises of the State Normal School; supervision of 
Japanese and Chinese students; the delivering of lec- 
tures on village improvement and tree-planting; and neg- 
lecting the visiting of schools and offering suggestions 
for their improvement, the Commissioners say : 


‘*We do not find from the evidence before us that Mr. 
Northrop is justly open to criticism in any of these particulars. 
So far as his efforts have been directed to the formation of 
Rural Improvement Associations, we deem the result useful to 
the State. While such efforts may not be required of him as 
secretary, yet he has been encouraged to pursue them by the 
Board of Education, and we therefore conclude they have not 
conflicted with his official duties. We have no doubt that 
within the past fifteen years the cause of education in Con- 
necticut has advanced, that attendance at public schools has 
increased, and that the great value to the State of free schools 
has been more fully established.’’ 


Mr. Northrop has been for many years an enthusi- 
astic and useful worker in the cause of education, act- 
ing as one of the agents of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and for nearly fifteen years has performed a 
vast amount of Jabor in his position as Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Connecticut. It will gratify his 
many warm friends to know that the Commission re- 
lieve him from any imputations of intentional wrong- 
doing. 


One of the most hopeful indications of the interest 


now felt in the progress of educational work, and in the 
profession of teaching, is that the press of the country,. 
—the acknowledged moulder of public opinion, — de- 
votes so much attention to topics relating to education.. 
In a recent exchange from the Pacific slope, we find the 
following sensible remarks upon teachers and pupils : 


“From the portals of our public schools are to pass 
out the great army which will constitute the future rul- 
ers of this great country. If they are trained aright, if 
the path which they shouid tread is carefully mapped 
out for them, they all will have occasion to bless the 
teacher who guided their youthful footsteps. The power 
of the teacher over the child is unquestioned. If there 
is laxity in home discipline, then upon the teacher’s 
shoulders must fall the burden of training the youthful 
mind in the way of honor and usefulness. To the con- 
ecientious teacher it must ever be a source of gratifica- 
tion to think that some unruly boy who has been ne- 
glected at home should, under the wise precepts of his 
or her training, become a worthy member of society.” 

“ The child holds with wonderful tenacity the early im- 
pressions of youthful days. As each succeeding year goes 
by, the thoughts that have been grafted upon his mind by 
the wise teacher grow stronger and stronger, and they 
always look back to the days when the loving teacher 
guided their footsteps in the straight path of rectitude 
and honor with emotions of grateful feelings. We can 


never forget the sweet face of a true and loving teacher | 


who presided over a school we attended in early days. 
We always look back to those days with feelings of 
pride and satisfaction. When in the exuberance of our 
boyish spirits something was done which did not meet 
her approbation, the slightest reproof from her made us 
vow that we would try to avoid everything which would 
cause her displeasure. Such was the success with which 
she managed the affairs of this school, that there was 
not one scholar who attended for the term, but regretted 
that it could not be extended indefinitely, so that they 
would not lose their beloved teacher. 

“The responsibility of the teacher is great. The 
future of this glorious Nation depends in a great meas’ 
ure upon the manner in which our public schools are 
conducted. There is no profession under the Govern’ 
ment which should be the object of so much solicitude. 
Given good schools, with teachers who take a pride in 
their duties, and with a full understanding of what 
depends upon them, and we need have no fear but that 
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our future men and women will have such a name as 
never before was attained in the world’s history.” 


THE AMERICAN IDEA. 


The Catholic Review inquires: “ What is the Amer- 

ican idea on education ? is it unchristian or anti-christ- 
ian?” Neither of the two, good brother, but Christian 
in the most vital sense, through and through. But, 
like the Catholic Review, the vast majority of Amer- 
jicans hold that the Christian religion is far too great a 
‘thing to be included in the creed, church, or priesthood 
of any set of people, however excellent, who bear the 
iname. We rejoice in the Christianity of our Catholic 
.citizens, and only demur when some individual Catholic 
-assumes to cast all the rest of us into “outer darkness.” 
‘We have not the slightest objection to Catholics or 
\Protestants educating their children as they will; to 
‘believe in the infallibility of their own sort of people, 
:and live and die infolded in the arms of mother-church. 
‘We only complain when the church schoolmaster as- 
‘sumes to brand every other method of schooling but his 
‘own as “secular,” “unchristian,” “ godless.” Louis 
ithe Fourteenth used torsay, “ The great art of a king is 
‘to apply common-sense in national affairs.” The Amer- 
‘ican people, in the exercise of that common-sense, have 
‘seen that every system of education managed by eccle 
: siastics, as well as every system. dependent on private 
- enterprise, has finally broken down and failed to educate 
‘the masses of any land. Every civilized nation that has 
‘tried either or both these systems bas landed in popular 
‘ignorance and the peril that always comes therefrom. 
- Both these systems are competent to develop a superior 
‘class, but neither has yet succeeded in educating a peo- 
‘ple. The American idea of education leaves every man 
’ who still believes in the efficacy of these systems to use 
‘them, provided he does not infringe on the right of his 
‘neighbor, or outrage public morality. But our people 
i believe thoroughly in intelligent and moral citizenship, 
- and as they cannot safely depend on ecclesiastical zeal 
or private competition to secure it, they have established 
‘the American common school for all who will come, for 
‘ the g-néral awakening and training of faculty and that 
‘discipline in the Christian, social, and public morality 
‘which no other institution can impart so well. 


-The American idea is to leave doctrinal theology and 
‘ecclesiastical polity to the churches, with as much of 
personal piety and associated philanthropy as they have 
jpower to generate, and protect every church in all moral 
methods of operation. It wisely leaves to the family, 
te society, to professional and public life their own 
measure of obligation in the training of the citizen. 
But it uses the public school for the only work which a 
common school can accomplish. And the department 
of social and public morality which comes especially 
within its province is, to say the least, as thoroughly 
attended to as anything in the country. Only igno- 
rance, or the pre-occupation of the sectarian mind, will 
assert that the common school is “unmoral” or “im- 
moral” or “anti-christian.” By its organization, its 
discipline, the example of its teachers, and its daily 
going on, it is by far the most .effective agency for 
teaching all sorts and conditions of children to live to- 
gether in the practice of the Christian virtues. In con- 
fining itself to this department, where it can serve the 
country, it is neither unchristian nor anti-christian; it 
helps every Christian church and family; it is on the 
side of every good tendency. And if, in doing this, it 
gets across the track of people who desire to perpetuate 
the social, political, and ecclesiastical ideas of the Eu- 
rope of three centuries ago, it is still only doing the 
work of the American people, and will be cherished by 
them as long as the present order of republican society 
abides. 


— The press of St. Louis is out with damaging charges 


~ against the Committee on Buildings and Repairs of the City 


School Board, to the effect that they suffered themselves to be 


- dined and wined, or “‘ beered,’”’ on a tour of investigation, by 


the contractors, and rubbed in the indecency by sending in the 
landiord’s handsome bill to the Board to pay; all of which 
serves to remind us that Dr. Harris is “ abroad,’’ and not in 
position at his old stand, with his philosophic, Germanic, ed- 
oe" eye on the children, and his Connecticut eye on the 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


On the 15th of April last, in the great amphitheater 
of the Sorbonne at Paris, under the presidency of M. 
Jules Ferry, the Minister of Public Instruction, was 
celebrated the closing session of the annual meetings of 
the learned societies of Paris and the departments. 
Upon this occasion M. Ferry delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress, of which we give some extracts, confining them 
principally to his remarks as to the teaching of history 
and geography : 


“Gentlemen, in order to love well our country, we 
must know it well. Piety toward one’s native land is 
not composed merely of sentiment and tenderness, but 
likewise of knowledge. This is why the teaching of 
history is, in our own country, called to a great educa- 
tional réle in which, as it seems to me, you can do much 
to realize such a hope. I do not like that children 
should be told, ‘there is nothing but contemporary his- 
tory.’ It was, no doubt, a good idea, and a serious prog- 
ress to introduce contemporary history into the pro- 
grams of our elementary instruction. Assuredly it was 
an insupportable pedantry, that young children coming 
from schools, and even academies, should stammer out 
the names of kings of the first and second race, and know 
nothing of that grand movement of the end of the last 
century, truly the flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone. 

“Such a state of things was bad, and was remedied. 
But let us distrust the contrary excess. Let us not 
believe it is good to say to the young, — behind this 
brilliant and renovating date there is nothing, nothing 
but sadness, misery, and shame! In the first place it 
is not true, and then it is unhealthy for the young. 
No, it is not even good for the French Revolution, which 
one thinks to exalt by such imprudent zeal. I am of 
opinion, for my part, that the French Revolution has 
everything to gain if one presents it to the rising gen- 
eration, not as a surprise, but as a denowement ; not as 
a coup de force, a work of violence; but, as it is, in fact, 
the greatest triumph of moral force which history has 
ever known over all the material forces of official and 
organized society. 

“There is great pedagogical utility to be drawn from 
the teaching of history. This instruction is not yet 
given, for one cannot take as serious the results of an 
instruction which shows itself by a certain number of 
dates, of names, crammed into the mind up to the age 
of fifteen with some order, mixed up and confounded 
toward the twentieth year, and then, at a later date, 
disappearing without leaving a vestige behind. This 
is not the educative object which one expects from 
history. 

“We may take an example from what has been done 
for the study of geography. In this study has been 
the great progress of the last ten years; it is marvel- 
ous, incontestable, and strikes every one who enters 
the smallest village school. How have we succeeded in 
forming these generations of young geographers? By 
a very simple means; by applying to geography the famil- 
iar, intuitive, experimental method which is the basis 
of our modern pedagogic processes, by bringing geogra- 
phy close to the child. When the child has been able 
to trace on the blackboard the mountain he sees at the 
horizon, the river that traverses the village, the church- 
steeple, the neighboring town, the limits of the canton, 
one sees him rise without difficulty, and even with an 
eagerness and pleasure which all teachers acknowledge, 
from the geography of the canton to that of the prov- 
ince, from this to that of France, and then to that of 
Europe. 

“If one can believe some malevolent remarks which 
are never spared to the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
but which have more importance now on the promulga- 
tion of a new law, this ministry has premeditated 
against the youth of France a double plot,—to drive old 
France from their memory and God from their souls. 
Thus we should be the iconoclasts of the past and the 
executioners of the ideal ! ” 


After stating that neither accusation is well founded, 
the Minister continues: 


“No, gentlemen, the University of France, which has 
the charge and responsibility of the application of this 
new law, by no means contains those elements of a 
backward fanaticism, of a reversed intolerance, that 
sectarian spirit of a new kind which, according to the 
current formula, has declared war upon God. This 
violent and irritating atheism, if it exist anywhere, is 
neither in our programs, nor in our schools nor ten- 
dencies. The Usivanaieg is open to all the philosophies, 
but closed against fanaticism. It is composed of free 
minds, of diverse temperaments, and differing audacities, 
but all holding as superannuated and retrograde those 
methods exhumed from times past which I think to be 
marching ahead, and are really only going backward. 
True savants do not think thus; minds truly free have 
a different conduct. Their liberal education has taught 
them, what the spirit of intolerance and sect never 


teaches, a great thing which should reassure everyone, 


—respect for all opinions, tolerance for ideas, respect 
for the consciences of all, and especially that of the 
child, the most fragile and the most to be venerated 
of all.” 


DRIFT. 


— Nothing is so contagious as a good example in the way of 
giving money for the higherside of life. Last week’s journals 
record three more object-lessons in munificence for education; 
the first by a citizen of Philadelphia, who leaves $700,000 for a 
college for girls, under the direction of the Friends’ Society, 
near that city; the second, the offer of Hon. W. C. DePaw, of 
New Albany, Ind., to give $1,000,000 to the Methodist (As- 
bury) University at Greencastle, Ind., on conditions that will 
combine several institutions, now feeble, into one strong or- 


ganization; the third, the proposal of Mr. Wade, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has just given a million-dollar park to that 
city, to contribute $400,000, on certain conditions fulfilled by 
the Unitarian denomination, for a $600,000 School of Theol- 
ogy, to be organized on the German System, with represent- 
atives of all schools of thought, for the unsectarian study of 
all things pertaining to the religious needs of man. Keep the 
ball rolling. 


— Dr. Francis J. Campbell, who has been spending the sum- 
mer with friends in Mass., has captured and taken with him 
to London quite a party of teachers. He is at the head of the 
Royal Normal Coll. for the Blind, and the young ladies who 
accompany him will teach in that institution. He has had for 
two years, as his right-hand man, Mr. William D. Jackson, of 
Bridgewater, a graduate of the long course at the Bridgewater 
Normal School. Mr. J. has proved so efficient and his methods 
have so commended themselves, that Mr. Campbell wants none 
but normal graduates. The ladies selected are Miss Mary V. 
Morse, of Quincy, who has been teaching in the high school 
at North Easton; Miss Louisa Harris, of Brookline; Miss Olive 
A. Prescott, of Ayer, who has been teaching the primary dept. 


of the School of Observation at Bridgewater; and Miss Mary 
Howard of Chelmsford. The first three of these ladies are 
graduates from Bridgewater. Miss Howard is a graduate from 
the long course at Framingham and also from the Normal Art 
School. Mass. will miss such teachers, but there is comfort in 
the fact that they will come back all the better for the new 
experience. With the help of his American teachers, Dr. 
Campbell is showing to our English cousins what may be done 
for the blind. To his sympathy, experience, and indomitable 
will, London owes one of its most successful! institutions. 


— In the Iowa Normal Monthly, Henry Sabin, an excellent 
authority, puts in some needful suggestions in an ‘‘ open letter ’’ 
on the Iowa Institutes. He complains of the superabundance 
of mere academic work, which attracts immature young peo- 
ple; the folly of occupying evenings by funny lecturers, wan- 
dering elocutionists, and sometimes by theatricals; the crowd. 
ing of examinations, the social coddling of conductors; and de- 
mands a movement ahead. The advance steps, he declares, 
are less academical teaching and more training in methods; a 
competent body of State institute inspectors; and proposes, 
for the present, to give the mornings to academic work, the 
afternoons to methods, and the evenings to valuable lectures 


on educational topics. All these suggestions are thoroughly 
embodied in the institutes of Massachusetts, now just com- 
mencing a course of twenty sessions, mostly in the smaller 
country towns. They are all taught by one of the most skill- 
ful groups of teachers in the county, under the eye of the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Board, Dr. John W. Dickinson. 
The lectures are all on educational topics, and no time is re- 
served for extra educational purposes. The results of this 
work, supplementing the State and city normal schools, and 
the constant visitation of the Secretary and his three agents, 
cannot fail to elevate the standard of teaching throughout the 
State. 


— The Providence Journal took exceptions to the late ad- 
dress of Rev. A. D. Mayo before the Social Science Associa- 
tion, in behalf of National Aid to Education, on the ground 
that the South practically denies suffrage to the negro voter, 
whether educated or uneducated, and the North should not 
be taxed to support their schools. Our contemporary should 
put on his spectacles and read the bills now before the two 
houses of Congress. He will learn from these, first, that it is 
proposed to appropriate, not solely Northern money, but funds 
gathered from the general sources of revenue of the whole 
country, of which the South is an important section; second, 
that this money is for the elementary education of whites as 
well as blacks, for public schools; and if the great crowd of 
ignorant white voters down South can be properly educated, 
they will probably outgrow any habits of political proscription 
in which they now indulge; third, that if the colored people 
could be elevated by education to a fair degree of intelligence, 
there would be no reason for suppressing their vote, and they 
could be trusted to hold their own against the wiles or oppres- 
sion of corrupt politicians, with which both the great parties 
are amply supplied; fourth, that the debasement of the fran- 
chise in the South is no greater, and not half so dangerous, as 
in many of the great cities of the North, which are ruled by 


abominable rings, and plundered as by a gang of highway 
robbers; and, finally, that the people of the South, who are 


entreating Congress to grant this aid, are not the ballot-stuffing 
and bull-dozing gang, but the better class in all these States, 
who deplore such crimes and seek the aid of the Government 
to educate their section abovethem. Even Rhode Island would 
not allow an Agassiz or a Garfield to vote unless he possessed 
a hundred or more dollars in real estate. Massachusetts for- 
bids all men who cannot read and write and pay a poil-tax to 
vote. To refuse aid for the education that will reform the 
political corruption of a section till that section is politically 
regenerated, is a good deal like the doctor refusing to write a 
prescription till his patient has recovered his health by special 


interposition of the will of God. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT History. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M., 
author of Remains of Lost Empires, and associate author of 
Life and Nature Under the Tropics. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is capitally arranged for a book of reference, and gives 

a synopsis of events from the earliest times to the Fall of the 

Western Roman Empire, A.D. 476, embracing those of the 

Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Phe- 

nicians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The author 

has with admirable judgment presented the salient and more 
interesting historical events which should be classed among 
the decisive occurrences of the world. These are based on the 
ethnological and chronological plan, the former allowing the 
tracing of distinct nationalities, and the latter following the 
gliding stream of time naturally from the beginning to the 
present. Besides national events, their influence on art, archi- 
tecture, religion, science, etc., is shown perspicuously, and the 
various chapters exhaust the given theme. An admirable 
index, with the nomenclature marked for division of syllables 
and pronunciation, is attached to the work. For private read- 


ing, and as a manual of instruction in institutions of learning, 
this work will be found invaluable. The text is distinctly 
marked into paragraphs, which greatly adds to its value for 
school use. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By T. W. Dewing, author of 
Beauty in Dress. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This book is a most fitting accompaniment to her previous 
book on Beauty in Dress. The scope of this book, however, is 
much broader, passing from the technicalities of household 
art into methods of living, ete. Mrs. Dewing has ideas upon 
form and color in domestic decoration of the best kind, and 
the application she makes in the selection of a residence, the 
color and form of rooms suited to special uses are excellent. 
The book has some forty odd suggestive drawings from her 
own pencil, which illustrate her plans and designs. It will, of 
course, require money to secure the results she hints at in full ; 
but every approximation toward good taste helps to refine and 
beautify the home, and make it and its surroundings more 
welcome and attractive. The book is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and dressed in a tasty binding. 


THe Opyssky oF Homer. Translated into English prose by 
8S. H. Butcher, M A., of University College, Oxford, and A. 
Lang of Merton College, Oxford. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 
Price, $2.00. 

This is an attempt to tell the story of Odysseus in simple 
prose, by two of the best-known Greek scholars of England. 
A prose translation enables the ordinary reader to get closer 
to the original in its spirit and feeling, in some respects, than 
is possible in verse. Homer has no ideas that cannot well be 
expressed in the ‘“‘old and plain’ words of the biblical En- 
glish, which is analagous to the epic Greek. The story is told 
in a vigorous style, suited to present the historical truth em- 
bodied in the writings of Homer. This work has been greeted 
with warm praise by English scholars and critics. The gen- 
eral reader will find the Odyssey made interesting to him. The 
tales of adventure, sorrow, peril, and triumph, so well known 
to scholars who have followed the hero in the words of Pope’s 
verse, can now be enjoyed in the strong and able prose of this 
edition. The publishers have brought out the work in elegant 


library style, in green cloth covers. 


Soctat Equatity. A Short Study in a Missing Science. By 
William Hurrell Mallock, author of Is Life Worth Living ? 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00, 


The author deals with topics of vital interest in this ably 
written volume. The themes will convey to the reader some- 
thing of their scope and general character. They are as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Aim of Democracy,’ ‘“‘ The Principles of Modern 
Democracy,’”’ ‘‘ The Pseudo-Science of Modern Democracy,” 
** The Missing Substitute,’ ‘‘ The Science of Human Charac- 
ter,’”’ ‘* Human Character and the Desire for Inequality,” “The 
Human Character and the Desire for Wealth,” “ Inequality 
and Material Progress,’’ “Inequality and the Maintenance of 
Civilization,’ and ‘‘ Inequality and Social Progress.”” In the 
ten chapters, into which the book is divided, the author has 
presented his views upon the leading principles that enter into 
a philosophic and practical consideration of the essential in- 
terests of social life. Much that he presents will be assented 
to by the American students of social and political economy. 
The points of difference are so frankly expressed that Mr. 
Mallock will have many admiring readers of his, in some re- 
spects, objectionable doctrines of social equality. 


Bacon’s Essays. New York: the Useful Knowledge Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, 75 cents in cloth; in half-Russia, $1.00. 


This handy volume contains the complete essays of Francis 
Bacon, with an introductory dissertation and notes by Joseph 
Dewey, M.A. These essays or counsels, civil and moral, on a 
wide range of topics, are full of profound thought and are splen- 
did specimens of eloquence. This book also contains ‘‘ The Wis- 
dom of the Ancients,’ a series of thirty-three mythological 
fables; the ‘‘ Ornamata Rationalia,’”’ or elegant sentences and 
short notes for civil conversation. No library approaches com- 
pleteness without the writings of Bacon. 


A MANvAL oF InsTRUCTION IN GroGRapHy. By Frank 
Peavey, principal Tappan School, Detroit, Mich. Published 
by the author. 

The introductory course consists of a series of questions on 
direction, distance, place, map-work, points of compass; the 
school-building and grounds; city, village, or town; kinds of 
earth, the atmosphere, forms of water, water on land, natural 


divisions of land and water, map-drawing, climate, vegetation, 
animals, inhabitants, occupations, and the wants of man. 
This portion of the manual is designed to be taught wholly 
orally, after which ‘‘ the world as a whole”’ is to be taught by 
questions and exercises by a method which calls into exercise 
the self-activity of the pupil, leading him to ascertain facts and 
discover truths by using his own devices and his own reason. 
In aoe words, it seeks to show the pupil how to study geog- 
raphy. 


rofessor 


ANDREW JACKSON. By William Graham Sumner, 
oston : 


of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the latest of the ‘‘ American Statesmen Series’’ of 
biographies of men conspicuous in the political history of the 
United States; edited by John T. Morse, Jr. The object of 
series is not to give merely a number of unconnected narra- 
tives of men in American political life, but to produce books 
which shall, when taken together, indicate the lines of political 
thought and development in American history,—books embod- 
ying in compact form the result of extensive study of the many 
and diverse influences which have combined to shape the polit- 
ical history of our country. Professor Sumner is eminently 
qualified to narrate the story of Andrew Jackson’s life as a 
public man, and show what he was, what chances he had in 
the Republic, and also what he did with them. The book 
contains the record of the first forty-five years of his life, his 
career in the Creek war and the war with England, his life in 
Florida, his election as president and the internal history of 
his administrations, and his positions on the great public ques- 
tions of his time. The work is written in an appreciative 
spirit, and brings out prominently the strong points of Jack- 
son’s eharacter, and his grappling with tariff, nullification, 
and bank questions. 


LECTURES ON EvoLuTion. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. Illus- 
trated. New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. Price, 15 cents. 


This valuable work forms Number 36 of the ‘‘ Humboldt 
Library,’ a collection of works by the most eminent scientists 
of our time, such as Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, etc. 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. By 
Isaac Sharpless, professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
Haverford College; and Prof. G. M. Phillips, principal State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly well written and popular manual on 
astronomy. It is designed for elementary instruction. No 
knowledge of mathematics beyond arithmetic is necessary to 
make it understood, except what is embodied in foot-notes, 
where a few trisonometrical solutions of important problems 
have been given for the benefit of those who understand such 
methods. An admirable feature of this work is the clear and 
trustworthy information given for interesting observations 
with the naked eye and with small telescopes. The illustra- 
tions and practical suggestions are excellent. The introduc- 
tion gives a concise history of astronomy, a general view of 
the heavens, and a brief statement of the usefulness of this 
branch of study. Part I. is devoted to the Solar System; Part 
II. to the Sidereal System; and Part III. to a discussion of the 
Properties of Light and Astronomical Instruments. A table 
of periodic comets, lists of double stars, clusters, and nebula, 
an ephemeris of Algol, etc., are given in appendices. 


THe -WorpDs OF WASHINGTON. New York: The Useful 
Knowledge Publishing Co. Price, 25 and 35 cents. 


This is a beautiful souvenir volume, which richly deserves a 
place in every American home. These words of Washington 
are selected from the most celebrated of his papers. Next to 
the Declaration of Independence, these brief, manly, clear, and 
statesmanlike papers of Washington are worthy to be made 
familiar to the mind and cherished in the heart of every lover 


of his country. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY IN READINGS AND REcITA- 
TIONS. By William Swinton. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. Harrison Hume, New-England agent, 
35 Bromfield street, Boston. 

This is a beautiful little book, and forms an introduction to 
the author’s Grammar School Geography, and the two books 
furnish an admirable and complete course of geographical 
study for common schools. The plan of the author is one 
now almost universally approved by intelligent teachers. It 
combines fascinating reading-lessons, which tend to stimulate 
the young pupils, with regular recitation and drill-lessons, 
which are designed to fix in the mind the important facts of 
geography. 
trated, simple in style, and admirably suited to the capacity of 


beginners. 


BuTLER’s ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By Franklin 
Ibach, B.S., teacber of Mathematics in the Pierce College of 
ere Philadelphia, Penn. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 

This valuable addition to Butler’s series of mathematics 


will be hailed with satisfaction, as it meets a want for a suit- 
able text-book on plane geometry for grammar schools, prepar- 
atory schools, etc. An excellent method of designating angles 
has been adopted by the author, and recognized symbols have 
been freely used in demonstrations. It is a work simple in 
character, but admirably adapted to impress principles firmly 
upon the minds of pupils. It is divided into five books, and 
at the close of each book, except the second (treating of Ratio 
and Proportion), a collection of theorems and problems has 
been furnished upon which the pupil can exercise his origin- 


The book is of moderate size, charmingly illus-| w 


ity in demonstration and construction. This is an excellent’! troit, 


feature of the manual. It will tend to stimulate thought and 
awaken a spirit of invention in the students. It is faultless in 


typography and well bound. 


GREEN’sS LARGER HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Com- 
lete in 5 vols. Elzevir edition. By John Richard Green. 
ew York: The Useful KnowledgePub. Co.; John B. Alden, 

Business Agent. Price, per vol., cloth 40 cents; half Rus- 

sia, red edges, 50 cents. 

This is emphatically a “‘ people’s” edition of Green’s History 
of the English People, in which the paragraphs are num- 
bered. The object of this numbering is to secure convenience 
of consultation in connection with the World’s Index 
of Knowledge, the references in that work applying to this. 
Breaking this valuable work of Mr. Green’s into five handy 
volumes, enables the reader to have books of a size adapted to 
easy reading. They are admirably printed upon good paper, 
and bound in good library style. These books are marvels of 
cheapness, and will enable teachers and others to have in their 
libraries one of the best books in the language upon the con- 
dition of the English people during the several periods of their 


history. 


Tae PorticaL Works OF ALICE AND PH@sBE CARy. Iilus- 
trated Library Edition, with 24 full-page illustrations, and 
~—— portraits of the Cary sisters. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


In this elegant edition of the poems of the Cary sisters are 
brought together in a single volume all of the writings of the 
two authors, which have been heretofore scattered through 
several volumes, each writer having her own portion properly 
classified. Alice Cary’s poems are arranged under the heads, 
** Ballad and Narrative Poems,” “‘ Poems of Grief and Conso- 
lation,’ ‘‘ Religious Poems and Hymns,” and ‘‘ Poems for 
Children.’’ Those by Phoebe are classified as ‘‘ Ballads and 
Narrative Poems,’’ ‘‘ Poems of Love and Friendship,” ‘ Re- 
ligious Poems and Hymns,”’ Poems of Grief and Consolation,’’ 
and ‘‘ Poems for Children.’’ Excellent steel portraits of both 
authors are placed before their sections of the book. The 
reading public have always been deeply interested in these 
sweet poems, written by two persons who were bound together 
by peculiar ties, and who were as akin and divergent in their 
poetry as they were in their natures. In binding and style of 
illustration this book corresponds with the elegant library edi- 
tions of Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, by the 
same publishers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. Edward Greéy, who was a member of the famous ex- 
pedition which in 1854 caused ‘‘ The Land of the Rising Sun ”’ 
to be opened to Eastern civilization, and who was long a resi- 
dent in Japan, is the author of The Wonderful City of Tokio, 
a new book for boys which Lee & Shepard will publish this 
fall. One of the most interesting features of the book are the 
descriptions of the various trades practised in Japan. Every- 
thing that a boy wishes to know about this strange land is told 


in the volume, of which most of the illustrations were prepared 
by a Japanese artist. The book is a companion volume of 
Young American in Japan, published last year. 


— Almost everything that literary genius and art can invent 
for little people is contained in Our Little Ones, the first se- 
ries of which had so enermous a sale last year. Everything in 
the book is new and original, from the pens of the best writers, 


and the studios of the best artists in America. The second 
series will appear this fall, in one volume, beautifully bound, 
and all parents will be on the lookout for it. 


— The first fruit of John Burroughs’ recent trip to Great 


Britain is an essay, alsoa ‘‘ prose-poem,”’ on “ English Nat- 
ure,” contributed to The Critic of Sept. 23. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Great Epics of Medizval Germany; an outline of their contents 
and history; by Geo. T. Dippold; cloth; $1.50..... Under the Sun; by Phil 
pany oe with a preface by Edwin Arnold; cloth; $1.50. Bostun: Rob. 
erts Brothers. 

Well nigh Reconstructed; a political novel; by Brinsley Matthews; 
oltlements of Che: lads cloth; 84 cts. Phil 

ements of Chem ; by Henry » M.D.; ; 
adelphia: E. H, Butler & Co. 

Elocutionary Leaficts: Choice Selections for the use of elocutionists, 
teachers, and patite readers; compiled by Agnes R. Davison; No. 1. Al- 
bany, N. Y.: gar 8. Werner. 

Common School Elocution; by I. H. Brown; cloth; $1.00. St. Louis: 
Published by the author. 

The Giant Raft (Part II.): The Cryptogram; by Jules Verne; trans. by 
. J. Gordon; illus., cloth; $1.50. .. ’. Ting-a-Ling; by Frank R. Stockton; 
illus. by E. B. Bensell; cloth: $1.00.... Saltillo Boys; by Wm. O. Stod- 
dard; cloth; $1.00..... The March to the Sea; Franklin and Nashville; by 
Jacob D. x, LL.D; cloth; $1.00. New York: Chas Scribner’s Sons. 

noe or a Lesson to Fathers; by F. Anstey. New York: D. Ap- 

n 
Ray’s New Primary Arithmetic for bds. ...Ray’s New 
Intellectual Arithmetic; bds.; Cincinvati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

History of Woman Suffrage; edited by Elizabeth C. Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Matilda J. illus. with steel engravings; in three vols. ; 
Vol. II., 1861-1876; pp. 952; cloth; $5.00. New York: Fowler & Wells. 

The Peerless: for singing-classes, institutes, academies, and schools; by 
W. G. Perkins. Mus. Doc.; 75 cts. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Constitutional History and Political Development of the United States; 
by Simon Sterne; cloth; $1 00.... Billy Blew-Away’s Alphabetical, Ortho- 
logical, and | Philological Picture- for Learners. n: James R. 

lements of Algebra: by G. A. Wentworth, A.M.; cloth. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The Watchers on the Longships; a tale of Cromwell in the last century: 
by James T. Cobb; cloth; $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Art of Oratory, system of Delsarte; from the French of M, L’Abbe 
De Delanmoane; trans. by Francis A. Shaw; cloth. Albany, N. Y.: Ed- 
gar erner. 

The Words of Washington; being selections from the most celebrated of 
his papers; cloth....The Essays, or Counsels, Civil and Moral; The Wis- 
dom of the Ancients; and Ornamenta Rationalia, or pape Sentences ; 
by Francis Bacon. New York: Useful Knowledge Pub. Co. 

A Manual of Instruction in Geography; by Frank Peavey; boards, De- 
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NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 

A bill reported by Mr. Blair of the Senate, and another by 
Mr. Sherwin of the House, proposing national aid for element- 
ary education in all the States and Territories on the basis of 
illiteracy, now awaits the action of Congress. The Senate bill 
differs from the House bill in proposing to spend $100,000,000 
in ten years, and looks to the appointment by the President of 
a special commissioner for each State to superintend the distri- 
bution. Both provide for careful oversight by the general 
government. Both appropriate a fixed per cent. for the train- 
ing of teachers, and both permit States below a certain per 
cent. of illiteracy to use their portion at discretion. Under the 
House bill, appropriating $10,000,000 annually for five years, 
the former slave States, where the largest proportion of illiter- 
acy exists, will receive an annual appropriation varying from 
$834,000 in Georgia to $31,000 in Delaware; and the free States, 
sums varying from $325,000 in New York to $25,000 in Ver- 
mont ; the District of Columbia, $41,000 ; the territories, from 
New Mexico, $91,500, to Wyoming, less than $1000. The 
interest in this measure is rapidly increasing. Four Presidents 
of the United States in succession ; several of the State legisla- 
tures ; great numbers of petitions ; the resolutions of numerous 
educational bodies, and frequent hearings have urged it upon 
Congress. There is little doubt that, if once fairly before either 
House, some bill including the principle involved in the pres- 
ent reports would pass. This action is in the direct line of 
national policy from the beginning. Thomas Jefferson was 
chairman of the committee that first recommended appropria- 
tions of public educational lands for the Northwest Territory 


to the Congress of the Confederation ; and every new State/ hind 


now receives sections sixteen and thirty-six of every township 
for common schools, with a large endowment for a university. 
The Government has confirmed the States of the Southwest in 
the possession of extensive school lands; permitted several 
States, in 1836, to use the surplus revenue for education; in 
1862 made large donations to all the States for colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanics ; supports West Point and Annapolis ; 
schools in the army, and for the Indians ; and has repeatedly 
given up public property for educational uses. The right is 
only questioned by a few extreme champions of State rights 
Even South Carolina, last winter, sent numerous petitions 
from leading citizens, through her State Superintendent of 
Schools, and the mayor of Charleston appeared before the 
congressional committees, and, by her solid delegation, pleaded 
for national aid. Up to the present time the greatest amount 
of aid has been received by the States west of the Alleghanies, 
and the best results have appeared in the Northwest and on 
the Pacific coast. President Hayes declared that Ohio largely 
owes her present eminence to this early provision for educa- 
tion. New States, like lowa and California, have been able to 
establish at once a more effective free school system than is 
now found in any nation in Europe outside Germany. This 
policy, in the past, has uniformly aimed at the stimulation of 
State authorities by the donation of funds to be expended in 
their own way, never to national supervision of schools. It 
proposes to meet a national emergency by national aid. The 
first emergency appeared in the settlement of the Northwest. 


Now, a second emergency, even more critical, appears in the 
condition of the vast region of the former slave States and 
Southwestern Territories, inhabited by 18,000,000 of people, 
just emerging from the overwhelming destruction of civil war. 
This region is of greater extent than the entire surface of 
Europe outside Russia, and its natural capabilities of support- 
ing vast populations are just dawning upon the people. Until 
1860, slave society, like a picturesque drop-curtain, virtually 
shut off one of the most favored portions of the Republic from 
the view of the North and the civilized world. The problem 
is, to establish here an order of American society that can be 
relied on to live in harmony with the remainder of the Union, 
in all respects conformed to the genius of the present age. Now, 
one-third of its people are newly-emancipated slaves. Up to 
1860, a small superior class of slave-holders monopolized prop- 
erty and society, and under the name of Republican Govern- 
ment, ruled those States, and controlled the national Gov- 
ernment, Ten years more, and the slaves were voters and 
office-holders, the system of labor and social order broken up, 
and Southern society standing on its head. After a bitter 
experience of twenty years, the old influential class is no longer 
able, if it desired, to inaugurate another rebellion, or to pre- 
vent the black and white masses from doing their own will. 
Already these great bodies of ignorant white and colored peo- 
le realize their own power ; and a coming generation may 
Witness agitations which no man desires to face. Only in 
education, in our full American sense, can be found the screw 
that will lift Southern society permanently into line with 
modern American ideas and institutions. Grant that the 
higher class is equal to the corresponding class anywhere. 
But this class was the only permanent sufferer from the war. 
To the negro, and the vast majority of white people, the war 
brought emancipation and introduction to the higher activities 
of American life, But the year 1865 found the better class 
in the South so demoralized and impoverished as to be quite 
Unequal to the management of what has now become our 
greatest national problem,—the harmonizing of Southern 
Society, and its adjustment to the highest ideals of the time. 
Neither, politics nor ecelesiasticiam, nor the ordinary progress 
of society, nor the blind working of industrial forces, can do 
mighty work, No central government is strong or wise 


enough to change these States by any exertion of federal 
power or patronage. The illiterate masses of the South can- 
not do this. Ignorance only breeds in and in, and is to-day 
the only serious obstacle to progress in the South. The South 
needs, above all things, the people’s common school for dis- 
cipline of character, mental training, instruction in manners 
and morals, and in the habit of living and working together 
for the common good. It needs a more secure support for the 
secondary and higher schooling,—the popular library, im- 
proved journalism, and the thorough training of the work- 
ing classes in general intelligence and industrial skill. It is 
useless to expect any great advancement in the superior walks 
of labor until its masses of working people are lifted to a higher 
grade of intelligence and ambition. The old-time Southern 


aristocracy can never be restored ; but its now upper class 
must rise along with every class below it by mutual helpful- 
ness, as the houses of Chicago, twenty five years ago, were 
lifted up intact by the turning of the great screw below. 

It is hard to realize the extent of the desperate illiteracy in 
some of these States. The line wavers between twenty-three 
od cent. of the native population, to forty-eight per cent. in 

ew Mexico. The illiterate vote in the South numbers more 
than half the entire vote cast in 1880. In ten States more 
than thirty per cent., in six States more than fifty per cent. of 
the voters are untaught. This means far more than the igno- 
rance of a European peasantry. It also points to a great mul- 
titude, besides, so poorly taught that they are as truly strangers 
to the light of the age in which we live as a child shut up from 
his birth in a mammoth cave suddenly let out upon the glories 
of the upper world. Even in the North illiteracy is becoming 
perilous ; Massachusetts having 75,000 people unable to write, 
and the great cities of the central and Northwestern States 
swarming with ignorant children growing up into a dangerous 
class. But Northern society has never been overthrown, and 
is to-day in a better condition to deal with such a peril than 
ever before. The day of recrimination for our past has gone 
by; impartial history will accord justice in the record be- 

nd us. 

It is now time to look at the solemn facts of the national 
life ; and for the General Government, by the execution of 
every constitutional power, to aid the better class in the 
South to check this awful growth of barbarism, and bring 
those States, one by one, up to the proud position becoming 
every Commonwealth in our American fraternity of equal 
powers. After two years’ observation through twelve Southern 
States, with the best opportunities, I am confident that the 
Southern people have not failed in this duty, but according to 
their means have done more in the past ten years than has 
been accomplished elsewhere in that time, and against obstacles 
so formidable. In 1865, the one problem through the South 
was to keep body and soul together. Every story of the social 
fabric leaned and tottered. With few exceptions, nothing was 
left of their former collegiate, academical, and professional 
schools but a list of names and piles of dilapidated buildings. 
Before the war there was no effective public school outside of 
a few cities. It was a new experiment to intrust the State 
with the education of the masses, or to educate them at all. 
The different classes of people were rent asunder by the results 
of the great upheaval of the very foundations of society. The 
war really continued ten years in the States governed from 
Washington, and not till 1876 were the people of the South in 
any condition to build up a permanent system of education. 
By the aid of the Government, through the Freedman’s Bureau, 
the efforts of teachers and benefactors from the North and 
Great Britain, and the attempts of the provisional govern- 
ments, a good deal of good was done, but not till 1870 were the 
most advanced States able to show themselves in this work. 
In this brief time the Southern white people have lifted up 
their academical and collegiate system, and by occasional help 
placed it in working order, though still in desperate need of 
the means to educate the throng of eager young people who 
come. The common school for dlacks and whites has been 
established in every State, and in all but three the school 
moneys are distributed per capita. with honesty and economy, 
by reliable State boards. A body of admirable teachers is 
coming forward, and the States are holding summer normal 
institutes. Almost every city has made a good beginning, and 
most of the larger cities have established good public schools. 
The county towns are waking up, and there is progress even in 
the open country. In 1880, more than 2,000,000 of whites, 
and 784,000 colored pupils were enrolled, and fifteen States 
expended twelve and a half million dollars for common schools, 
while’each State supports a free university. It is probable that 
the Southern people this year will expend $15,000,000, alto- 
gether, for education. A widespread revival of educational 
interest now extends from the Potomac and the Ohio to the 
Rio Grande. New Virginia is really about as far along in the 
establishment of the free-school system as Old England ; the 
movement in both countries really beginning about 1870. Yet 
this large work is miserably inadequate to the demand. In 
their most favored cities thousands of children cannot be 
taught, and the open country, largely from the poverty of the 
people, is a stronghold of ignorance, Of the school popula- 
tions eer less than one-half are enrolled, and the schools 
suffer greatly from vagrancy and absenteeism. Twice the pres- 
ent amount expended is the least sum that can establish an 
effective system of elementary schools for six months in the 
year in the country, and eight or nine months in towns or 
cities, while for the present the secondary and higher education 
can expect little public aid. The political disorders of the 
franchise in the South are no reason for withholding, but for 
making haste to afford thisaid. This malignant disease of the 
debasement of the franchise is the-logical outcome of the 
lower region of American society. No generation of politicians 
in this Republic can be expected to withstand such temptations 
as the presence of a great, ignorant, superstitious, credulous, 
and vicious voting population affords. The best people in all 
our States are doing what is possible to stem this tide. But 
saints don’t walk in brigades, even on Boston Common ; and 
no Anglo-Saxon eo was ever known to submit to the gov- 
ernment of an inferior class, even though the numerical major- 
ity. Every State has its own way of trying to avoid the danger 
of a government of ignorance by irresponsible classes. The 
Southern method may be more crude and defiant, but it is no 
more criminal or dangerous than methods that obtain | ely 
in every great city and most of the States of our Union. The 
only cure for this American plague is to educate the people out 
of the hands of corrupt leaders. It is a work of generations, 
but affairs are now desperate, and to-day is the accepted hour 
for repentance and amendment. The one thing needful is to 
bring Con up to a fair consideration of the emergency. 
A week's discussion would bring out the reasons for the meas- 
ure so fully, and so arouse ‘he country, that it will not be 


possible to wreck the measure on any question of detail. We 


need fully $10,000,000 a year for five years for elementary 
schooling and the training of teachers. This benefaction will 
not hurt the North, while it will come like the bread and water 
of life, through a realm of thousands of miles to millions of 
children. Ten years, perhaps five years, of national aid with 
the great awakening in its behalf through the North, will on- 
able every State and Territory to root firmly the public school, 
and make universal education the rule through the Republic. 
And out of this, with the codperation of all the uplifting 
agencies of American life, will come in due time that harmon- 
izing of races and classes, that growth in patriotism and all the 
higher uses of life for which the noblest people of the South 
are toiling and praying to-day. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALASKA.—The National Bureau of Education has recently 
published “ Circular of Information, No. 2, 1882,” containing 
illustrated article on Alaska, which will be sent free to any 
address upon application. Write, ‘‘ Hon. John Eaton, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.’’ 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—Sumpter Co., Supt. W. A. C. Jones, holds its 
institute Sept. 28 and 29,—28th for white teachers, and 29th for 
colored. The exercises consist of a lecture, followed by a gen- 
eral review of the English branches. The purpose of this 
review is to instruct teachers and to improve them in the sci- 
ence and art of teaching. 

Prof. G. F, Mellen’s school, at Livingston, opened Sept. 11; 
Guntersville High School, on the 18th, Prof. Morgan Spencer 
principal. The people of G. expect the largest and best school 
it has ever had. Tuscumbia Male Acad. opened Sept. 4, Prof. 
J. B. Weakly, Jr., principal; Huntsville Female Coll., Aug. 30, 
Rev. A. B. Jours, principal; Deshler Female Inst., Tuscumbia, 
Sept.4, Prof. N. A. Flournoy, principal; the Univ. of Alabama, 
Sept. 21, Dr. B. B. Lewis, president. The engineering course 
is under the direction of Col. R. A. Hardaway.—Alabama 
Central Female Coll, opened Sept. 20, Prof. A. K. Yancey, Jr., 
Tuscaloosa, president. This is its 25th year.——Perryville 
Acad, for boys and girls, will open Oct. 2. Prof. B. F. Canon, 
its principal, we are glad to note, is able to give the school his 
personal attention.——Profs. Thigpen and Milton have been 
elected principals of South Alabama Female Inst., Greenville, 
—Butler High School, male and female, rejoices in Prof, E. 
L. Norris as principal.——Greenville Collegiate Inst. starts 
again with Prof Geo. D. Hughes as president. Mr. Hughes 
has placed this institution upon a permanent basis, and he has 
done it by hard work.——Prof. J. W. Du Bose is elected prin- 
cipal of the Gadsden Public Inst.——The District High School, 
Collinsville, is this year conducted by Rev. Merit K. Clement. 


CoLoRADO.—The president of the Univ. at Colorado Springs 
advertises for an expert cheesemaker to instruct the young 
lady students. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINOIS.—Prof. Russell of Winnebago leaves the ‘* sucker”’ 
State to take a position in Minnesota at a greatly advanced 
salary.——Miss Scott’s place as second assistant inthe Normal 
Univ. will be filled by Mary Hartman of Galesburg. Miss 
Skinner’s work as teacher of reading will be divided among other 
members of the faculty. ——W. L. Pillsbury, Asst. State Supt., 
has had an inviting offer of $2,000 per annum to take the 
principalship of Princeton township high school, but he 
chooses to complete the term with Mr. Slade and take the 
chances for employment at the opening of the next calendar 
year. Supt. Slade has had at least two calls to work in col- 
leges, but he will remove at the close of his term to Greenville, 
where he will take direct charge of AlmiraColl. The building 


and grounds are his property, and the school has been Intrusted ~ 


to others while his engagements would not allow him to give 
it his personal attention. The grounds and building of the 
school cost originally about $100,000.——Supt E. R. Boyer, of 
Lewistown schools, has been nominated for School Supt. of 
Fulton Co. He is well known in the county, thoroughly fitted 
for the office, and will make a good race.——Miss Alice Ray- 
mond succeeds Miss Candee in Southern [I]. Normal School as 
teacher of drawing.—— Owing to ill health, Prin. Wentworth 
of Cook Co. Normal leaves Prof. Dodge in charge for the 
present. 

J. V. McHugh, of Normal, declines to allow the Democrats 
to nominate him for the Co. Superintendency.——Miss Ada 
Laughlin, formerly a Bloomington school principal, has re- 
turned from her art studies in Boston and goes as drawing 
supt. for the schools of Minneapolis.——E. W. Thomas, of 
Normal class of ’82, is the newly-elected principal of the Nor- 
mal Dept. in Colorado State Univ., Boulder.——F. V. Dila- 
tush, of Monticello, is the nominee of Democrats and Green- 
backers for Piat Co. School Supt..——K. M. Whitham, of 
Aledo, is appointed to fill out the unexpired term of Miss 
Frazier.——E. 8S. Smith, of Askmore schools, returns to his 
studies at Champaign. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa.—A fine class of 34 graduated from the State Normal 
Inst. course in Tama Co. Dr. Fellows, professor of didactics 
in the State Univ., presented the diplomas. 

Dr. Nash returns to the presidency of Des Moines Univ. It 
is reported that this school will be conducted under the less 
pretentious name of a seminary. Rev. H. A. Brown, formerly 
principal at Belle Plaine, enters the faculty again, after an 
absence of 10 years. 

The new building, the permanent home of the new Drake 
Univ. at Des Moines, is rapidly nearing completion. 

Iowa has a dozen denominational universities, not one of 
which will remotely justify the use of the title of University. 
The terms College or Seminary would more nearly comport 
with their actual status. Exaggeration is said to be a character- 
istic of Western people. 

Mahaska Co. reports an institute attendance of 290 teachers 
and a graduating class of 36 teachers. 

Elder B. J. Radford is a recent addition to the faculty of 
Drake Univ. . 

Some teachers have their reward in this life. Darwin Forbes 
and wife, of Grinnell, once had for «a pupil S. S. Merrill, gen- 
eral manager of the C. M. & St. P. railroads. Recentiy Man- 

r Merrill sent the worthy couple, as a testimonial of appre- 
ation, passes upon all the lines of his road. 

MicHIGAN.—Out of 1,200 voters at Ypsilanti only 47 took 
sufficient interest to attend school election and cast their votes. 
The remaining 1,153 wiil, however, do plenty of fault-finding 
if school matters do not go to suit them.—Lansing Rep. 

Two new teachers have been added to the force at Kalamazoo 
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Coll. this year: Mr. Poppen, a graduate of last year’s class, as 
instructor in French, German, and literature, and Miss Helena 
Beerman in Latin. 
The Jackson Patriot says that the school census shows the 
pee of that city to be 20,000.——Ann Arbor High School 
as a larger attendance than ever before. 


KANnsAS.—From reports of loans on school-district bonds 
one may judge that good crops and increased population are 
calling for more and better school-houses throughout the State. 

Manhattan city schools are to open the first week in October 
with new steam-heating apparatus in the central building, and 
a fine new building for the primary schools. 

There are 164 schools in Sumner Co., and at the examina- 
tions in August there were but 54 applicants for certificates 
examined. The natural inference is that there will not be 
enough teachers in the county this fall to fill the schools. 
The reason of this scarcity is that it does not pay. Almost 
every other occupation affords better wages, and pereons quali- 
fied to teach can command better wages.—Sumner Co. Press. 


MissouRI.—Our State loses one of its best educators in the 
person of H. M. Hamill, formerly principal of the public school 
of Louisiana, who resigned to accept the superintendency of 
schools at Jacksonville, Ill. His salary now is $1,500. 

Prof. McMillan moves from Booneville to Mexico, and Prof. 
Morton from one of the St. Louis high schools to Booneville. 

Jas. A. Race, of Moberly, held a four weeks’ normal insti- 
tute at De Sota and two weeks’ at Fulton, during vacation, 
both of which were well attended and aroused great enthu- 
siasm among the teachers of Jefferson and Callaway counties. 
At the close of the Fulton Inst , Mr. Race said: ‘‘ 1 have con- 
ducted institutes in several counties of Kansas and Missouri, 
but I have met here the best corps of teachers I have ever 
seen.’’. Callaway being my native county, and having served 
an apprenticeship in her country schools in the years of ’74 
and ’75, I feel proud of her record. 

Carl Vincent, principal of Fulton School and the Co. Comr., 
is still a bundle of nerves and enthusiasm, and has made and 
will continue the schools of his county the best in Central Mo. 

R. C. Norton, of the Cape Girardeau Normal School, held 
an institute at Jackson. It was atime of awakening to many 
of Cape Girardeau Co. teachers. 

J. P. Blanton leaves the Mexico public schools for the prin- 
cipalship of the Kirkville Normal School. We are not well 
acquainted with Mr. Blanton, but hope he will prove for our 
alma-mater another Jos. Baldwin. 

W. E. Coleman, the Democratic nominee for the State Super- 
intendency, is making a tour of the State, eloquently ringing 
the ‘‘ new education’”’ into the ears of our sovereigns. He is 
sure of an election, is a practical educator, and will make Mis- 
souri an exceptional good supt. 

O. A. Hill, of the Oregon Normal, thought to leave the 
school-room for the arena of politics, but the Republican Con- 
vention of the Fourth Dist. decided that he was worth more as 
principal of a normal school than as a member of Congress. 

J. L. Holloway steps from the schoolroom as a pupil to the 
of Broadway High School, Sedalia. e hope 

s record as a teacher will equal his record as a pupil. 

Miss Henderson of Kirkville Normal has at last decided in 
favor of housekeeping, and is trying it for a Sedalia doster. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—In Dist. No. 11, Verndale, Wadena Co., 31 
pupils stood above 81 per cent. in scholarship at the close of 
the summer term. The teacher was Miss Allie Thompson. 

The State Teachers’ Inst. at Verndale was a decided success, 
Prof Gray of the St. Cloud Normal School had charge, assisted 
by Prof. W. A. Law. Supt. A. 8S. McMillan has decided to 
organize a Co. Teachers’ Assoc. During the first week in the 
Verndale schools, 77 pupils were enrolled. , 

The State Normal School at St. Cloud, under Prof. Jerome 


' Allen as president, never was so prosperous as at present. 


There are 150 normal students in attendance, in addition to a 
large model dept.; this is more by far than ever before in the 
history of the school. At the beginning of the next term there 
will be at least 100 new students. The accommodations will 
have to be increased very soon. 

On the return of Prest. Allen and his family to St. Cloud, 
the citizens tendered him a very flattering reception. It wasa 
spontaneous, open-hearted, kindly greeting to the professor 
and his family. Mayor Collins made a very fitting address of 
welcome, which was answered by Prest. Allen in terms express- 
ive of the gratification of himself and family at the warm and 
sincere welcome. He expressed his determination to bend 
every energy toward making the St. Cloud Normal School one 
of the foremost schools in the country. 


NEBRASKA.— The new supt. of the Omaha schools, Mr. 
James, formerly asst. supt. of the Cleveland schools, has 
entered on his work. He has a hard place to fill, the previous 
supt. having had to contend with factions in and outside of 
the School Board, and if Supt. James succeeds he will deserve 


high praise. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New York.—The Oswego High School has introduced the 
plan of holding one session per day. 

Hobart Coll. has a freshman class of 28. Several additions 
have been made to the higher classes, mostly from Racine. 

The Oswego Normal School opens with an attendance of 
275 pupils. 

At a late meeting of the trustees of Munroe Collegiate Inst., 
repairs which had been needed for some time were resolved upon. 
Under the guiding hand of Dr. Wright this school is as pros- 
perous as ever. 

The Potsdam Normal School opens with an attendance of 
818, the largest in its history. Dr. Morgan is enthusiastic. 
He writes that Prof. Shumway is giving a new impetus to the 
study of Latin and Greek, and the classes are unusually large. 

The last report of the Supt. of Instr. credits Auburn with 
the best attendance in its public schools of any city of the State. 
Syracuse ranks second, Elmira third. 

Last fall the trustees of Cornell Univ. sold land to the value 
of $600,000, and have now increased the sales by $2,000,000, 
making a total addition to the available endowment fund of 
$2,600,000 within a year. This is also to be increased by the 
“—— of Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske. 

ester Univ. has the largest freshman class in its history, 
the incoming class numbering 58. ; 

Trumansb Union School opened well under A. W. Dyke 

“ very lady teacher in this school is a normal 
uate. 


Prof. W. R. Brooks of the Red House Observatory at Phelps, 
has just mounted a large astronomical reflecting telescope of his 


own construction. It is of nine and one-fourth-inch aperture 
on the Newtonian principle. 

The Geneseo Normal School has opened with a largely-in- 
creased attendance. Mrs. Mary N. Calvin of Dansville be- 
comes preceptress, and Miss Lizzie McBride succeeds Mrs. 
Sarah Fletcher as member of the faculty. 

Prof. Whitney, with his seven teachers, is winning golden 
opinions at Skaneateles. The school has been reorganized 
and a new era ushered in. 

Lisle Acad. is soon to issue a catalogue which will contain a 
history of the school and village. The town received its name, 
it seems, from Gen. Lafayette. Four students from the acad- 
emy have just entered Williams Coll. 

he Binghamton Republican is justly proud of the fact that 
the new prest. of Wellesley Coll., Miss Alice E. Freeman, is a 
native of that portion of the Empire State. She received her 
early education at Windsor Acad. 

Hungerford Collegiate Inst. has an attendance of 125. 


NEVADA.—Prof. C. 8S. Young, for several years past the 
principal of public schools at Gold Hill, has just received the 
nomination for State Supt. of the schools of Nevada. He is 
an alumnus of the Ohio Wesleyan Univ. and a teacher of 
marked ability. If elected, Nevada will have a strong man 
at the head of her common-school system. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxt0.—Col. DeWolf, the able Comr. of Common Schools for 
Ohio, has been making most vigorous efforts for the improve- 
ment of country schools, traveling, writing, speaking. Since 
early in May he has delivered addresses at the annual closing 
exercises of 18 Union schools, at 2 college commencements, 31 
teachers’ institutes, and at the dedication of 4 school-buildings. 
There have been many indications of great interest. Senator 
Brigham, master of the State Grange, has given him special 
aid: on his motion 10,000 additional copies of the annual 
report were issued. The friends of education hope that these 
manifestations of interest among the people will arouse the 
Legislature to some needed modification of the school laws, 
especially with reference to the ‘‘township system,’’ local 
supervision, and the establishment of State normal schools. 

he Hamilton County Teachers’ Institute held a very suc- 
cessful meeting at Harrison, Aug. 21-25. The officers elected 
for next year are: Prest.,S. T. Logan; Sec., Morgan Wamsley; 
Ex. Com., C. S. Fay, A. J. McGrew. Place of meeting, New- 
town; time yet to be determined. 

The Cleveland School Board had a meeting after their own 
hearts on Monday, llth. The Committee on Text-books and 
Course of Study monopolized the floor. They submitted their 
report, and a member moved to amend by dropping the study 
of botany from the course of study, as it had not been taught 
as a study for the past five years. Mr. Dewar was in favor of 
letting it remain, as reported by the committee, as it meant 
one! I instruction in botany language. Its object was to teach 
city children the difference between an oak leaf and a beach 
leaf, and place them on a footing with their country cousins, 
who could tell the difference between a beach grove and a patch 
of Canadian thistles on sight. A suspicion that it was a re- 
vival, or would lead to a revival, of this ostracised branch 
which had been decided by the board to be a superfluous luxury 
that was not needed, caused the adoption of the amendment, 
Hereafter the city cousins, to get a correct idea of botany lan- 
guage, will be compelled to sojourn awhile where the whippor- 
will pipes its plaintive note and the festive mosquito has it all 
its own way. On the matter ot a new geometry, a waggish 
member of the Board intimated thut while it might be a good 
thing for the enterprising book-agent to get a new text-book 
on geometry adopted by the Board; it would be one of those 
eer that are not decidedly necessary in well-regulated house- 

olds. 

J. C. Heywood, for seven years principal at Newtown, has 
taken a position in the 26th District School, Cincinnati. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — We have received the annual report of 
the board of directors and principal of the public schools of 
Watsontown, Northumberland Co., for the year ending June 
5, 1882; and if we were to judge from the neat appearance and 
interesting matter of that document alone, we shouid be as- 
sured that the spirit of educational progress had aroused the 
good citizens of that thriving borough to earnest effort in be- 
half of the future welfare of their youth. But we have other 
reliable information as to the rapid advancement in educa- 
tional interests in that vicinity, and of the grand work done 
by Prof. Geo. W. Twitmyer, both in developing the present en- 
thusiastic interest in the cause of education, and in securing 
improved methods and better facilities for instruction. We 
are well aware that to Prof. Twitmyer’s untiring zeal and en- 
ergy, resulting from a heart’s devotion to the work, these grat- 
ifying results may in a great measure be accredited. The com- 
pletion of the new school-building, which is to be ready for 
the opening of the winter term, will open the door to still fur- 
ther educational achievements in the future. This building is 
a fine two-story brick edifice 76x73, containing a nine-foot 
basement, with steam-heating apparatus, eight school and two 
recitation-rooms, with a total seating capacity of 460 pupils. 
The bell on the building weighs 1,000 pounds, and is said to be 
the finest in the county. The grounds are nicely graded, and 
will be ornamented with trees and shrubbery at once. The 
cost of the whole, exclusive of grounds, will be somewhat in 
excess of $15,000. Teachers’ salaries have been raised, the 
school-year has been lengthened, a definite course of study has 
been prepared, and the work of the coming year will proceed 
in accordance with the well-established principles of true edu- 
cation. 

The 14th annual meeting of the Pittsburg Teachers Inst. was 
held at Soho School Hall, Aug. 29, 30, and 31. The annual 
address: by Supt. Luckey was characteristically pithy, and was 
much enjoyed by the teachers. Prin. Conroy discoursed on 
Mathematical Geography, Prin. Burgoyne gave an interestin 
history of the national public schools of Ireland, Miss Mary 
Reno presented some of the ‘‘ Essential Characteristics and 
Qualifications of a Successful Primary Teacher;” the ‘‘ Rights 
of Teachers and the Rights of Pupils’? were respectively set 
forth in an animated discussion between Prin. Montgomery 
and Prin. Andrews. Prin. Hoyt read a paper on Memorizing, 
its Uses and Abuses in School; and Prin. Miller illustrated (by 

recept) the effects of Intellectual Idleness upon Teachers. 
nteresting evening lectures were delivered by Col, L. F. Cope- 
land, W. D. Moore, and others. 


TENNESSEE.—The Educational Record, the official organ of 
the State Supt. of Pubiic Instruction of the State of Tennessee, 
is on its second year, with a new dress, and will be printed in 
the future on first-class book paper. It contains the official 
circulars of the State Supt, 


State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 

VirGINIA. — Dr. Bacon of Randolph-Macon Coll., whose 
resignation was noted a few weeks since, has been unanimously 
reélected, and has consented to keep the presidency. 

Prof. James M. Garnett, of Maryland, who has just been 
elected to the chair of English Language and Literature in the 
Univ. of Virginia, has had an extended career as a scholar and 
teacher. He studied at German universities for several years, 
and has since held several high educational positions in this 
country. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luc, Augusta, Me. 

— Colby Univ. opened Sept. 7 with an entering class of 38, 
including 2 young ladies; several more are expected. Recita- 
tions have been increased from 13 to 15 hours a week, and at- 
tendance on church (for a long time well-nigh a dead letter) 
will henceforth be required. 

— Miss Ada Hill, formerly a teacher in Holyoke, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant in the Middle Street Grammar 
perm School, vice Mrs. L. O. Straw. Saco thereby gets a good 
teacher. 

— Supt. G. S. Fletcher is meeting with hearty codperation at 
Auburn. His practical experience and common-sense methods 
are making themselves felt. Auburn has 53 teachers in a total 
population of 10,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Pembroke Acad., Manchester, starts off with a goodly 
number of students this term. The Academian, a paper pub- 
lished by the students, is favored with a letter from Thomas 
W. Knox, a former student there, who writes from Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. If all his books are as entertaing as this letter, they 
must have an immense sale. 

— The Manchester Training School is giving much satis- 
faction under Miss Sarah E, Sprague’s management. Miss 
Sprague was graduated at St. Lawrence Univ. and the Os- 
wego Normal School. She has successfully conducted train- 
ing schools at Lewiston, Me., and Gloucester, Mass., and was 
for some time in charge of teachers’ classes at the. normal 
school at Emporia, Kansas. 

— Brackett Acad., Greenland, is in charge of Prof. Eaton, 
of Bates College. He gives good satisfaction. 

— The N. H. State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next annual 
meeting at Concord. Oct. 20 and 21. Prof. H. P. Warren, 
principal of the State Norma! School, is president of the Assoc., 
and all interested may depend upon a rich program and a large 
and interesting meeting. Prest. Warren is security for these 


results. 

— Phillips-Exeter Acad. has opened the year with 190 stu- 
dents, representing 28 States and territories. 

— A local paper counts 85 students in the freshman class at 
Dartmouth. This is an improvement upon the last reports. 

— Miss Laura M. Saunderson, a graduate of the high school 
at Nashua, has accepted the position of principal of the female 
dept. of Drury Coll, Ohio. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Brigham Acad. has enrolled 86 students, much the largest 
number since three years ago. The new assistants, Carrie C. 
Ross and Mary L. Jones, are winning favorable opinions. The 
students are hard at work, giving promise of great improvement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A teachers’ institute was held at Worthington on the 19th 
and 20th. Although not more than a dozen houses are in 
sight from the town hall, where the exercises were held, the 
good people came out in such force from Worthington and the 
towns around as to fill the hall at every session, day and even- 
ing. So large a proportion of men is seldom seen at these meet- 
ings. And the mothers and fathers were as much interested 
as the teachers. The thoughtful hospitality of these dwellers 
on the hills makes the work of Sec. Dickinson and his assistants 
a most delightful one; and the eagerness of the teachers to 
learn the new methods is most encouraging. 

— On the 21st a local institute was held at Pittsfield, by in- 
vitation of the school-committee, and on the 22d a similar one 
at Chicopee. In both places the full corps of teachers was 

resent with the supt. and members of the School Board. 

hey showed by their earnest spirit and hearty codperation 
that the western half of the State is not to be left behind in 
the uplifting of the schools. This week, institutes will be held 
at Leverett and Granby. 

— Misses Mary E. Beach, Florence E. Cummings, and Gene- 
vieve Karr, all graduates of Framingham Normal School, have 
been recently appointed as teachers in the public schools of 
Waltham; and Miss Florence Chandler, graduate of Salem 
Normal School, has been appointed an assistant in the West 
Grammar School, Watertown. 

— The 49th meeting of the Piymouth Co. teachers will be 
held at South Abington, Friday, Oct. 20. 

— Williams Coll. opens with about 250 students, of whom 7) 
are in the incoming class. The new dormitory will be ready 
for occupancy in the spring. The building is to have eve 
modern convenience, and will accommodate about 70. Prof. 
Hewitt takes Dr. Smith’s place in Dept. of Ancient Language. 

— Leicester Acad., which has been closed for several years, 
awaiting the accumulation of funds, has opened with 68 pupils. 
C. A. Page, a graduate of Bowdoin Coll., and late teacher of 
the acadamy at Groton, is principal. 

— By an unmistakable vote of nearly two to one, Cambridge? 
parents and teachers have voted to have no school on Satur- 
days. The wisdom of the step cannot be doubted. Now let 
Somerville and other off-cities step into line. 

— Woburn voted to admit to the high school, on probation, 
all applicants, graduates of the grammar schools, whose 
age for the eniire year was between 60 and 70 per cent.,— 
not over 6 per cent., as was erroneously stated in a late issué 
of THE JOURNAL. 

Many changes of teachers are noted on all sides. J. 8, Ew- 
erson of Rockland goes to Hingham at an increased salary; 
Mr. E. H. Webster has accepted a call to South Yarmoutb; 
Sunderiand secures Mr. Elisha S. Hall; Dover takes Mis‘ 
L. W. Bartlett vice Miss C. E. White, who goes to Oil City, 
Pa.; Holyoke wisely advances the salary of Supt. Kirtland, & 
and secures the services of Mies L, Maria Spalter as drawits | 
and writing teacher, —a happy choice; Dedham obtains Mis? & 
M. Louise Field, late of Concord, N. i, as drawing teaché!, 
and loses the services of Miss L. Norris, who accepts a call 
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Montclair, N. J.; Chester secures Miss P. Bowers of Holyoke; 
Hoosick Falls, Miss L. Bannon; West Falmouth, Miss E. S. 
mblin. 

= Mrs. Harriet B. Spaulding died at Attleboro, Sept. 12, 
aged 73 years. She was the wife of Rev. Wm. S. Spaulding, 
and the mother of Rev. Wm. A. Spaulding, of Attleboro. She 
was the preceptress of a boarding school, Jadies’ seminary, or 
academy, almost continuously from the age of 18 until she was 
63. In Circleville, Wellsville, and Mesopotamia, O., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Bristol, N. H., Bristol, Me., and Saxton’s River, 
Vt., there are many of her pupils who will learn of her death 
with sincere sorrow. Among her former pupils are, Gen. A. B. 
Nettleton, of Minnesota; the Evangelist, Rev. Charles Fowler; 
and Edna Dean Proctor, the poetess. 

— Miss Clara Seabury, of Orleans, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of music in the State Institute of the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind, at Staunton, Va. 

— Watertown is to have a new building for its public library, 
to be located on Main street, in the center of the town. It 
will be of brick, is to cost $26,500, will have accommodations 
for 60,000 volumes, and in its internal grrangements for library 
purposes will be a model of convenience. 

— Bridgewater Normal School began its 43d year Sept. 
6. This institution offers excellent facilities to teachers, high- 
school graduates, and others who desire thorough preparation 
for teaching. The school has had a steady and vigorous growth 
from its establishment in 1840. A school of observation, in- 
cluding the primary, intermediate, and grammar grades of one 
of the public schools of the town is connected with the school, 
in which the normal students observe the application of the 
principles of teaching, taught in the normal school, to the chil- 
dren in these grades. Tuition and the use of text-books are 
free, and board is furnished at cost, which make the expenses 
of attendance less than in most schools. The graduates of the 
school are quickly sought as teachers, and they are now fillin 
many of the best positions in the State. The ability of its 
teachers, the extent and thoroughness of its course of studies 
and methods of teaching, its excellent facilities for work, and 
the moderate expense of attendance, al! combine to make this 
one of the most attractive and profitable schools to those per- 
sons who desire to prepare themselves for teaching. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Atarecent meeting of the corporation of Brown Univ., 
at Providence, Chief-Justice T. Durfee was reélected chancel- 
lor, Arnold B. Chase was elected treasurer, Rev. Dr. S. L. 
Caldwell, secretary, and S. L. Crocker of Taunton trustee, the 
latter in place of Z Allen, deceased. 

— Dr. Wm. A. Mowry’s lectures before the Cincinnati (O.) 
teachers, on the “‘ Territory of the United States,’’ were re- 
ceived with great favor. Dr. John B. Peaslee, the supt. of 
public schools, says of them: ‘‘ During the seventeen annual | 
sessions of the Cincinnati Teachers’ Normal Institute, all of 


which I have attended, I have never known a lecturer to give 
so entire satisfaction as Dr. Mowry has given at this meeting.” 

— Prof. C. J. Tucker, of the Woonsocket High School, has 
been elected to the principalship of the high school at Sand- 
wich, Mass. 

— Mrs. Francis V. Briggs, formerly Miss F. Virginia Clarke, 
of Westerly, has been engaged as teacher of the school at 
Wequetequock. 

— The trustees of Alfred (N. Y.) Univ. have appointed the 
Rev. A. E. Main, of Ashaway, to the professorship of Hebrew 
and Greek Exegesis and Biblical Literature in that institution. 

— Mr. L. Anderstrom takes the place of Mr. Henry C. Sayles, 
at Bristol; the latter goes to Florida. 

— The question of new school-houses is being agitated some- 
what in East Providence. A town meeting was recently held 
to consider the matter. Plans have been before the commit- 
tee for consideration, prepared by Gen. W. R. Walker. 

— Mr. C. B. Babcock is teaching a school in Westerly made 
up of pupils of district No. 17 of Stonington. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Prin. E. B. Clapp, of the Eaton School at New Haven, 
accepts the professorship of Greek in Illinois Coll., and is suc- 
ceeded by A. B. Fifield, of Yale the class of ’78 

—In accordance with an act of the last Legislature, the 
School Board of Suffield has ordered the teachers in the sev- 
eral schools to give oral instructions, at least one each week, 
concerning the evil effects of intoxicating beverages on individ- 
uals and on the community. 

— We are very glad to report that the people of Berlin have 
taken steps for the establishment of a school of two grades. 
Such a school is much needed here, and we are confident it 


&| will grow in favor. Miss Mary Buel, a teacher of large expe- 


rience, has taught here to great acceptance for several years. 

— The principal school in the village of Plymouth is to be 
continued under the charge of Mr. Bingham, who taught to 
great acceptance last year. We also learn that Mr. Bingham 
is to teach in one of the depts. Mr. B. is a graduate of the 
State Normal School, and has shown himself to be a wells 
qualified, earnest, and successful teacher. 

— Between thirty and forty have joined the entering clas- 


in the Normal School,—all young ladies. , 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A COOLING DRINK. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘“‘ It possesses claims as 
a beverage beyond anything I know of in the form of medi- 


cine, and in nervous diseases I know of no preparation to 


equal it.” 


PERSONALS. 


— Rev. Frank Sewall, president of the Urbana University, 


| Ohio, occupied the pulpit of the Boston Highlands New Jera- 


salem Society last Sunday. 

— Rutherford Hayes, son of the ex-president, is to study 
civil engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Miss Fannie Hayes, his sister, goes, in October, to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to attend a boarding-school. 

— Ex-president Robbins, of Colby University, is residing in 
Geneva, Switzerland, so much improved in health that his 
ultimate recovery is almost assured. 

— The health of Col. Clark of Amherst, ex-president of the 
Agricultural College, is said to be very precarious. The trouble 
is an organic disease of the heart. 

— Prof. Blackie has resigned the Greek chair in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, after holding it for thirty years. 

— Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell University, intends to 
spend the winter in Europe. 

— Great preparations are being made to celebrate this winter, 
at Assisi, the 700th anniversary of the birth of St. Francis. An 
interesting feature of the occasion will be a memorial address 
by the veteran historian, Cesare Cantu. 

— M. Ledru Rollin’s memory is to be perpetuated by a statue 
on the Boulevard Voltaire, Paris. 

— Prince Bismarck has just celebrated the 20th anniversary 
of his services as the prime minister of Prussia. 

— ‘*Ouida”’ has constituted herself the poet laureate of the 
Egyptian expedition, and the London Times recently pub- 
lished on its outer sheet 25 lines of blank verse over her signa- 
ture in praise of the war, under the title “‘ 1882.”” 

— Prof. Thurlow, principal of the Pottsville High School, Pa., 
and three boys, were struck by lightning on the 8th inst., while 
crossing Lawton’s Hill, but were not fatally injured. Prof 
Thurlow had his foot burned and the boys were knocked down 
and stunned. 


Mr. Editor :—It is complained in your journal of Sept. 14, 
page 167, third column, that the ‘‘ manager of N. E. Bureau 
of Education,’’ Hiram Orcutt, aggrieves ‘‘a lady Superintend- 


ent of Schools’’ because ‘‘only one of the teachers whom he 
nominated respond ed,’’ and she could not come on account of 
sickness in the family.’’ Will you please convey to the said 
lady superintendent and to all others the fact of the real exist- 
ence of a live school agency, the American School Institute, 
and that a letter addressed to J. W. Schermerhorn, secretary, 
New York, giving particulars of wants, salaries, etc., will bring 
prompt and full applications from several good candidates, 
from among whom good selection may be readily and satisfac- 
torily made, in spite of the health of any one or more families 


of New England, or elsewhere in the United States. 


Kindergartners Trained 


At STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Send for circulars. 381 h 380 


Address, 


Our Premium 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 


List 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston 


THE NEW FRENCH WORK [for Beginners’ Classes]. 


ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. By Siemon M. 
STERN (author of ‘‘ Studien und Plauderien,’”’ first and second series), and BAPTISTE 
MrRas. Published by Henry Hott & Co., New York. 


TABLE ANALYTIQUE. 


PREMIERE PARTIE. 


CINQUIEME SECTION.—En Voyage. Une prome- 


Bulb Gardens 
should now be 
planted. 


THE HERALDS OF SPRINC! z nade en voiture. Un différend. La curiosité piquée. 
Tulip, Hyacinth, Snowdrop, and Crocus. Loin négation | le ie tin 
cam e; la prairie; le rnissean; un tronpeau de 
u ip, yacin ’ * | La découverte de l’Amérique. Voyelles et consonnes. moutons; innsiciens dee for ats. Un colportear. Un 
PLANTS FOR THE MILLOIN! On compte jusqu’a 5. Article contracté. Les 12 mois. | brave. Un cavalier. Le relais. La fin du voyoge. On 
ost invité & diner et Von arrive au dessert.” Pius de 
lants give such decoration igences. Plus dechevaux. Un voyage en chemin de 
color, and fragrance, mone so easy in cul. | Martine. Béranger, Alfred de Musset, Corneille, Racine, | fer.” L’espoir de voyager en ballon. Montgoltier. Le 
Our new Descriptive Catalogue No. 63, repre- ture for the home or garden. of te ancl | & Le lever et le fa 
y - y vagues comme des montagnes. en n’égale la poésie 
freer SEND FOR OUR PRICE-List. provant du verte “avoir.” M_ Otto le de 'océan. Une poésie qui n'est pas comprice, ‘Dans 
~|un covpé. Une te. New-York ris. Un 
. . t "A ! 
B. T. WELLS, Importer, 18 Hawley Street, Boston. Bola ds Weatogue. Lo Pare Central. Lee os | Vive FAmériqne! Un Angiais 
les quadrupédes TEETETTIPILI ROTEL ert Pages 1-19 Le tour de France. Le dernier sou. La misére. Le 
DEUXIEME SECTION.—Du Temps. M. Louis est | petit homme vieux. La table merveilleuse. La formule. 
absent. On fait des additions. On compte jnsqu’é 12.| Un bonrepas. Lasurprise. Le Gros. Bon Ane, servez- 
Mois, saisons, année. Le froid et le chaud. Le jour et} moi, Un 4ne comme les autres Anes. Le gourdin. Le 
la nuit. Un jour de six mois. A quelle heure dine | plus béte des trois n’est pas celui qu’on pense. Le voy- 


Melle Bella. idi et minuit. Le soleil, la lune et les | age de monsieur Perrichon. Les parapiuies. Le sac 
étoiles. M. Louis arrive. Deux bouquets. La numé-/|denuit. Le panama. ge gens pour Lyon. La 


New England Lectures on Pedagogy, 
BY Ww. T. HARRIS, LL. D. ration. Ne confondez “vous savez’’ et “ vous | fiéchede Guillaume Tell. Un carnet. Les bagages. 
avez.”’ CaYn et Abel. Preure. La montre. Adjec-| On saitson compte. M. Perrichon est enregistré. Va 


TEN LECTURES on the HISTORY & PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, |moutreen argent, ‘Les diamants céldbres: Kobi. | Feline des 80-114 


noor, le diamant Orloff, le Grand Duc,le diamant du , 
DEUXIEME PARTIE. 


rajah de Mattam, le Régent. Douze millions. Les 
jerres précieuses. Les couleurs. Joailliers et orfévres. 
Le premier orfévre. Un chapitre de la Genése. Oi| SIXIEME SECTION.— L« Littérature Fran 
ont été fabriquées les premiéres montres. Les cadrans | Une dame quia étudié le frangais. Un monde nouveau. 
solaires. M. de Moltke et une montre, La pendule.| Un secret. Une classe d’enfants. Mademoiselle Bella 
Les horloges de Dijon, de Strasbourg et de Paris. La | institutrice et éléve. Les Gaulois. Les Romains. La 
cloche. Une autre lettre de Melle Anna. Les sept jours | langue d’ofl et la langue d’oc. Premiéres fieurs. Les 
de la semaine. Description de Paris: Notre Dame, | troubadours. Richard Ceur de Lion et Bertram de 
Les Champs Elyeées, l’Arc-de-Triomphe de |’Etoile,| Born. Croisade contre les Albigeois. Les patois du 
l’Opéra Comique, le Palais-Bourbon, le musée du Lou-| Midi. Les trouvéres. La Chanson de Roland. La 
vre, l’Opéra, le Pére-Lachaise. Vous ettu. Une legom| Marseillaise de lachevalerie. Roman de Renart. Les 
de philosophie. Immortalitéde l’Aame. Socrate. Opini | mystéres. La terre, le paradis et l’enfer. La farce de 
on de Cicéron. Les 7 sages. Lalumiére etleson. maitre Pathelin. Revenons & nos moutons.” La 
pensée. Les cing sens. 8B. Franklin. Zripuit celo| Renaissance. Rabelais, Marot, Ronsard, Montaigne. : 
men, sceptrumque tyrannis. Washington. L’Agede| Richelieu fonde l’Académie frangaise, La grande 
apoléon. Une anecdote...... Pages 7|époque. ‘ La merveillede France.”’ Un mot de Sully. 


a nm Le mouchoir de la reine Elizabeth. Manger et boire. 
gais, anglais et l’allemand. Un mot deGrimm. Les ens de 
difficultés de la langue. Prononciation et conjugaisons. | ™* ulton grande toilette. a 
Une anecdote. “J’ai une grande femme.” I am et | P®aloup. Un écrivain qui mange des bonbons. 
j'ai; I have et je suis. Les quatre conju, ns. Im-| chiens. Siffler et bafller. Zaire. Une tété tranchée. 


Victor Hugo et Frangois Coppée. Place de l’adjectif. 
patrons that we are now able to on ul parle. Une éelipeede ‘Co L’accord da partici sup ression de l’article. Ce” 


We are glad to inform our 
n’un orphelin. Le diable est mort. Verbes pronomi- | * la place de “il, elle, ils, elles.”” Les classiques. Les 
vaux. Frédéric-le-Grand et le soldat frangaie. La dif- | Tomantiques. Les trois unités. Les Grecs. Ce que 


offer the full set of Atlantic Portraits for premiums. Any 
person sending us one new subscription to The Journal and | terence qu'ity entre Timpartait ot le parfait | Sire, Formuales qui torminent los lettres. 


$2.50, will be entitled to one of the following life-size por-|«coquin” n'est pasun compliment. Voltaire et Piron. | Cartes pay EE EI 
on- 

vert. Levin et l’eau glacée. Le repos de la nuit. Le | sieur de La Tour arrive 4 l’Ile de France. Il va & Ma- 

offer is especially commended to Normal Graduates who are Postes — ayy que “le rossignol.” Ba-| amournaissant. Unegravedétermination. Une lettre 


Commencing October 14, at 10 A. M,, at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfleld St., Boston. 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 
For the Course, $2.00; Each Lecture, 50 cents ; (Number limited.) 


ky Tickets may be obtained of WILLARD SMALL, 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Washington Street, Boston. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
And at the Office of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Our Special Premiums. 


traits,— all genuine works of art: Tomps composés des verbes. Emploi du | La corbeille, A l'église. Le déjeuner....Pages 117-145 
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QUATRIEME SECTION.—La Rose. “ Impossible” 
b lheureux. i} 
A club of five will entitle the sender to six portraits. This fenee, "“ateas ans aprés. Le plus beau spectacle | Craintes de madamede La Tour. Latante. Comment RE! 
Fontaine et la rose. Saint-Médard. Féte de Salency.| désolation de Paul. Virginie était partie. Les gémis- 
| - S wd E Ni C E R 4 A STEEL for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
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n’est pas frangais. Trois choses nécessaires. Le cou- | classe. Une promesse tenue. Paul et Virginie. 
Glorification des roses. | on passait la journée. La nuit. Frére et seur. Un 
La rosiére. Henry IV. Louis XIII. Louis XV. et|sementsde Paul. Une lettre de Virginie. Huit mois 
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The March tothe Sea. Franklin and Nashville, - Cox Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY $1 00 
George Ripley. Am. Men of Letters Series. - Frothingham Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 
The Watchers on the Longships. - - - - Cobb T Y Crowell, NY 1 50 ¢ 

tillo Boys. - - - - as Scribner’s Sons, 
Constitutional Hist. and Polit’] Development of the U. 8. Sterne Cassell, Petter,G & Co,NY 1 25 ADY 
Elements of Chemistry. - Leffmann,MD_ E H Butler & Co, Phila 84 J ST R 9 

ommon-schoo ocution. - rown b b uthor, uis, Mo 

Delsarte System of Oratory. - - - Shaw Edgar 8 Werner, Albany ID I 4h 
The Book of Fables. - - - - - - Scudder Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston oesmeconey te 
The Great Epics of Medieval Germany. - - Dippold Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Ting-a-Ling. : - - - Stockton’ Chas Scribner’s Sons NY 1 00 
Doctor Ben, Round Robin Series. - - - J R Osgood, Boston, 1 25 
Vice Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers. - - - Arnstey D Appleton & Co, NY 
The History of Woman Suffrage. - - - Stanton, etc Fowler & Wells, NY 5 00 9 bd 
Elocutionary Leaflets. - - - - - Davison Edgar S Werner, Albany 60 
Billy Blew Away’s Picture-book. Jas R Osgood, Boston 75 Wil 
The Peerless. - - . - - - - Perkins Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 75 § 
The Dime Question-books. 4 numbers. - - C W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse ea, 10 

e n Darien. - ob eo lis, Boston 1 50 
Practical German Grammar. - - - - Sawyer 8 C Griggs & Co, Chica 1 00 
Pre Greek Course in English. Wilkinson Phillips Hunt, NY 1 2 H Oo R U H LY R EV Ss E D 
Differen Calculus, - - - - - JSpare,AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 2 00 Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Less TENDENCY TO TAKE CoLp.— As a 
protection from cold, Compound Oxygen is 
very efficacious. A patient writes: ‘‘ Have not 
had a cold this winter, which is perfectly won- 
derful for me.”?’ Another says: ‘‘ No return of 
hemorrhage, hoarseness gradually wearing off, 
less tendency to take cold, and when I do take 
cold, it is more easily controlled under the use 
of Oxygen.’’ Another: ‘‘ I feel that it has been 
a great benefit to me, increasing my appetite 


and preventing me from taking cold.’ Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, ac- 
tion, and results, with reports of cases and full 
information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SwaskEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — Astounding ! 
One of the proprietors of a large carpet ware- 
house recently informed the writer that he sold 
every year about two hundred dollars’ worth of 
carpeting, to be made into blackboard erasers, 
for a city of less than twenty thousand popula- 
tion. This is a large sum to pay for the carpet 
portion, as that does not include the cost of 
wood and labor of putting them together. It is 
needless to say that Swasey’s Blackboards are 
not used in that city, as erasers do not wear 
out very fast on his boards. Blackboards that 
will wear out so many erasers in a year will, 
also, use up large quantities of chalk, — an ad- 
ditional expense, — besides keeping the room 
full of chalk-dust, which is disagreeable and 
unhealthful. If the aforesaid city used Swasey’s 
Blackboards, they might profitably use a large 
portion of the carpeting for the teachers’ plat- 
forms and still have enough left for all the 
erasers needed. 


These thoughts may startle you, 

And well they may; 

Profit by the knowledge you gain to-day; 

When you get other than Swasey’s Blackboards 
you go astray. 

Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Mr. C. T. R. SmrruH, who has a flourishing 
school in the western part of New York State, 
says that in the spring he procured a copy of 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United States 
(by the author of Barnes’ Brief School History) 
and has used it daily since in preparing his 
work with his class in American history, with 
constantly increasing admiration at the clear- 
ness, freeness, and vividness of its style and 
judicious selection of matter.” If this is the 
experience of one teacher, why would not other 
teachers of American history find this volume 


valuable for class-room preparation? It is 
complete in one royal octavo volume, is fully 
illustrated, and not expensive. 


MorE Prizes.—In January, 1882, the Jos. 
Dixon Crucibie Co., Jersey City, N. J., offered 
12 cash prizes, amounting to $275, for the best 
12 pencil-drawings made with the justly cele 
brated Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 
The prizes were satisfactorily awarded last 
July. They now purpose offering 190 prizes, 


amounting to $1,000. They are preparing a 
circular, giving full details, which they will be 
pleased to send to any one requesting it. 


New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 


Sent to teachers, tpaid, examination 
to introduction, epon of 60 cents, 


WOLT & 29 Went 284 How York. 


THOos. NELSON & Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, 
New York, publish some of the best standard 
books for teachers and the general reader in 
this country. Among them are found, A His- 
tory of English Literature, History of England, 
Outlines of General History, and the Great 
Events of History, by that eminent author and 
scholar, W. F. Collier, LL.D., announced in 


this issue of THE JouRNAL. They publish 
the ‘‘ Royal School Series ’’ of Readers, and the 
valuable editions of Oxford Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Bibles. Every teacher should send 
for their catalogue, It contains many books 
they need. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES 
History, with six double-page, colored maps, 
is conceded to be one of the choicest books for 
elementary class-work in United States History 
ever published. It has been adopted in the 
New York Normal College and other schools 
of New York city, and is universally com- 
mended by teachers and superintendents who 
have examined and used it. 


Prke’s TooTHACHE Drops cure in one 
minute. 

A RELIABLE means of eradicating local dis- 
ease of the skin; viz., Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

HILu’s HAIR AND WHISKER Dyes, 50 cents. 

PHYSICIANS attest: Colden’s Liquid Beef 
Tonic is particularly useful in Diphtheria, 
Fever, and every depressing disease. 


RBASs NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEK WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphiets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


373 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 


TO STUDENTS OF 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d Street, 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
ADAMS ON RAILROADS, $1.25 
RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 12mo....... 1.25 


BARNARD’S CO-OPERATION AS A BUSINESS...... 1.00 
BLANQUI’S HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY... 3.00 


BASTIAT’S EOONOMIC ESSAYS. 16mo........ ... 1.00 
“ SOPHISMS OF PROTEOTION.......... 1.00 
ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS on Trade, Finance, and 
Political Economy. Nos. 1-19,cach.......... 25 
McADAM’S ALPHABET IN FINANOE. ............ 1.25 
MONGREDIEN’S HIST. OF FREE TRADE IN ENG. .50 
ROGER’S SOCIAL ECONOMY .. 
SUMNER’S HISTORY OF PROTECTION IN U.8..... .75 
STURTEVANT’S ECONOMIOS. 8vo................. 1.75 
WELL’S OUR MEROHANT MARINE. &vo.......... 1,00 


Also the issues of the CrviL SERVICE RErorM As- 
SOCIATION, SOOIRTY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
AMERIOAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, and THE 
FREE TRADE CLUB. 


tay” Full lists of Economic Publications sent on ap- 


plication, and lists of the more important American | 


and English works on Economic and Political Science 
sent on receipt of stamp. 387 a 


ENGLISH AND GLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 
Miss Luoy A. Miss KATHARINE A. Prins. 


The Missts HILL, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 
a located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such specie courses as may be desired. 
Particular attention given to the individual needs of 


each pupil. 

MIs8s HILv’s long experience in Germany not 
only enables her to teach Frerch and German by con- 
stant practice in coaversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar advantages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 

References: Rev. Theodore Edaon, D.D., Lowell ; 
Rev. T. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N. © 


ess LUCY A. HILL, 
878 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Resident pu 
and | Princi Potady of New-England education and expe- 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M.., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PUBLISHERS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PopuLaR STanpARD TextT-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 


ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 


ticulars, virtually intact. 


of &O cents. 


also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par. 
his we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
rope besides the addition of matter to carry out the pe of the reviser. 
ith these alterations we hope that these works wi 

the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 

Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 2@& cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 


1 be found more useful to 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 
56 and 58 Lafayette Piace, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free te all. 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book.)“= 


Two books in one at the price 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o k. 


culars and sample pages free. 
J 


of one. Writing always near 


Address 
. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL | 
Elocution and Oratory. 


Chartered March, 1875. 


Nimeteen Teachers and Lecturers, 
Specialists in their Departments. 


Thorough and systematic culture in VoIcE, ENUNCTA- 
TION, and ACTION, in their application to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. 

Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 2. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 


387 tf PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SINGING-CLASS 


FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Every Saturday at 11 o’clock A.M., 


H. E. HOLT, Teacher, 
At the NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
Franklin Square, Bosten, 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
ON THE 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. Brown will make en ents with Co 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Foi. Courses OF 12 LECTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lectare, 
**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, _— 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PHILA. 


Riverside Family and Day School 


FOR GIRLS&, 
Aubarndale, Mass. 


This school will be opened Oct. 4, 1882. Location 
unsurpassed for beauty and healthfuiness. Pupils pre- 
pees for Wellesley and Smith Colleges. Thorongh 

nglish course. pe inatruction in other branches. 

will be under the personal care of the 


rience in teaching, and of a teaching-experience of ten 
nsylvania. 
For circulars, address Miss DELIA T. Smiru, Au- 
dale, Mass. 383 di (i) 


GRADUATES FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Who have had successful experience in teaching, and 
who desire to secure better schools for higher es, 


are invited te register at this office. Such teachers are 


ley Street, Boston. 


in great demand. Apply to 
Onourr, Manager N. Bureau, 


Captain Mansana, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By ByornsTJERNE 
Bsognson. Translated from the Norse by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 

“Captain Mansana is a deeply interesting story of 

Italy and the Italian revolution. The book contains 

also two Norwegian stories, written with the remark- 

able — and simple charm for which Bjornson is 


A NEW BODLEY BOOK. 


The Bodley Grandchildren, 


AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND. 
By Horace E. Scupper, author of the 
other Bodley books. With many illustra- 
tions and a very attractive cover, $1.50, 


The host of young and older readers who have en- 
ed the previous Bodley books will be delighted with 
this, which introduces a new set of Bodleys, who have 
a@ wonderfully good time in Holland, seeing its curious 
sights, and hearing the exceedingly interesting storics 
of its history. 


Household Saxe. 


Tue ComPLETE PoRTICAL Works or JOHN 
G. SAXE. New Household Edition, uni- 
form with Household Whittier, Longfellow, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; 
morocco or tree calf, $5.00. 


Vocal Culture. 


New Epirion. Compiled by Rvs- 
SELL. Re-edited by Francis T. Russe.t, 
formerly Professor of Oratory at Trinity 
and Hobart Colleges. 1 vol., 12mo, with 
illustrations. $1 25. 


A carefully revised and greatly improved edition, 
from entirely new plates, of a book which has for many 
ears been the and moat acceptable text-book on 


ocal Culture. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. 

By Miss PARLOA, author of Miss Parloa’s Cook 
Book. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

18mo, 75 cents. 


made important additions to her 
unable an yes many new receipte. especially 


*,* For sale by booksellers. postpaid, on receipt 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
A forcign f cult d experi » to 


The is desirable. Apply at once to 
ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education 
f 16 Hawley Boston 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION, Boston, Mass, 


Toe announcement of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
on the first page of THe JOURNAL of this 
week, of New Text-Books for Schools, is one 
that will interest every school-officer who seeks 
the best kind of tools for the teachers to use in 
their work. It will also inform teachers what 
new books have come from the press of this 
great house for their benefit. It is a list of 
which any publisher may be justly proud. The 
authors are among the most eminent of the 
country, and the books are made in the best 
style of the book-making art,—good type, firm 
paper, and strong bindings. 


HEADACHE and biliousness are promptly 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic, sugar- 
coated Pills. 


Our readers will welcome to our advertising 
columns again the announcement of F. Crosby 
& Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, of the 
Brain and Nerve Food Vitalized Phos-Phites. 
This preparation has been such a blessing to 
thousands of the teachers of theland, who have 
been restored to vigor and usefulness by its 
use, that it needs only to be mentioned to our 
readers. It is composed of the vital and nerve- 

iving principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat- 
rm. 

“‘BLoop-Foop ”’ is the suggestive name often 
given to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, because of its 
blood-enduring qualities. 


MessRks. THAYER & MERRIAM, Philadelphia, 
publish an exceedingly valuable book for all 
students of the Bible, and of special excellence 
to teachers in Sunday-schools; it is Wheeler’s 
Complete Analysis of the Bible. It is written 
in excellent style, and the matter most conven- 


iently arranged for handy reference. Persons 
seeking employment as agents of a really good 
book shoul dress as above, 


“TrutH is silent,’ and so are the Ester- 
brook Pens wheninuse. Those that use them, 
however, are not silent as to their merits. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


ReAD the unparalleled offers made by H. K. 
Curtis & Co. in another column, The goods 
offered are all that is claimed for them. 


ool for kindergartners open r 8. 
For circulars and 
Miss ANGELINE BROOKS 
384 d (1) 82 Myrtle St., Springfield. 


New Books. 
The Great Epics of Medieval Germany. 


An Ontline of their Contents and History. By 
GEORGE THEODORE DIPPOLD. Professor at Boston 
University and Wellesley College. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


PROF. CHILD, of Harvard College, recommends the 
work for use in schools and universities, and says: 


“It is an excellent account of the chief German 
heroic poems of the Middle Ages, accompanied with 
spirited translations. It is a book which gives both a 
brlef and popular and also an accurate account of this 
important section of literature, and will be very wel- 


PROF. ANDERSON, of the University of Wisconsin, 
“ finds it very interesting and valuable, and done ina 
scholarly manner,’’ and strongly recommends it for 


Says the Boston Daily Advertiser : 


“ Scholarly studies of this kind have literary 
and historical value; and the general interest felt by 
fiucated persons in the old German heroes and in the 
Me inatin tales of the North, will make this book of 

t.Dippold’s very welcome to a large circle of readers,” 


Says the New York Graphic : 


“* The Great Epics of Medieval Germany’ is a very 
eeportune and exceedingly interesting book,—oppor- 
Risk because of the prominence which the work of 
pe ard Wagner, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Swinburne 
en of late given to tales which find their source in 
tu medizval legends, and interesting mainly because 

sa eir character and position in general literature, 
i toa considerable extent because of the way in 
= ch they are here outlined by Professor Dippold. 
te Hogi renderings of the being the 

DB 
of Professor Dippold” 


Copies furnished to teachers for examination at one- | By 


third from the retail price. | 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
37 BOSTON. 


To Teachers and Students of Art. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d Street, 


NEW YORE, 
Publish 
THE ART HAND-BOOKS, Edited by Susan 
N. CARTER, Princ. of the Cooper Union School of 
Design. 8 volumes ready. Sq. 16mo, boards. Illus- 
trated. Each....50 cts. 


The new volumes are: 
VII. Sketching in Water Colors. By C. Hatton. 


VIII. Drawing in Black and White, Charcoal, Crayon, 
Pencil, and Pen and Ink. By O. N. Carter. 


‘* Safe and practical guides to students.” 
—N, Ez. Journal of Education. 


ABT SUGGESTIONS from the MASTERS. 
Compiled by Susan N. Carter. 12mo, cl.....84.35. 
“ Of interest and importance to students, artists, and 

lovers of art.”—N. Y. Herald. 

CAVE’S LEARNING TO DRAW FROM 
MEMORY, AND METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING COLOR. 12mo,cloth. Each....$1.00. 
“The only method of drawing which really teaches 

anything.” —Eugene Delacroiz. 

COUTURE’S CONVERSATIONS ON ART. 
Translated by Stewart. 16mo, cloth....$1.35. 


LE DUOCO’S LEARNING TO DRAW; or, 
The Stoy of a Voung Designer. Translated 
by Champlin. 8vo, with 130 illustrations.....83.00. 
“Full of practical hints and suggestions from one 

who had attained preéminence.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


PELLEGRIN’S THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 
16mo. With Chart.... 81.00. 


ca” Full lists of Art Publications and other Educa- 


tional Publications sent on application. 387 a 
3 New Latin Books. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S 


New Latin Primer 


The old favorite revised. Complete in itself. Makes 
interested, intelligent students. 75 cts. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
5th Book of Ceesar 


An admirable drill-book in Latin Syntax. Interme- 
diate course between Primer and Latin authors. In 
stiff paper. Specimen, with Vocabulary, 30 cts. 


PERRIN’S 
Ceesar’s Civil War 


Will relieve the teacher of monotony of use of Gallic 
War. Is used in leadin sopneaies] schools. Speci- 
men, 90 cts.; with Voca alary, $1.00, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
886 d 19 Murray St., New York. 


By JUDGE TOURGEE, susT BEGUN IN 


OUR CONTINENT. 


An Illustrated Weekly M ©, conducted by ALBION 
W.TournGke. §48 yr.; $2 six mos.; 10 cts. a copy. 
For sale by all newsdealers every Wednesday,—10 cts. 
OTHER NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS shortly to ap- 
rare: Serial Stories by Marion Harland, E. P. Roe, 
. 8. Phelps. W. M. Baker, and others of national 
reputation; Poems and Short Stories by leading writers, 
and abundant Illustrations by the best talent in the 
country. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 
John G. Whittier, Rev. Canon Farrar, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Donald G. Mitchell ag Marvel), Mrs. Alex- 
ander, G. P. Lathrop, George H. Boker, Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, President Noah Porter, E. P. Roe, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Celia Thaxter, Frank R. Stockton. 
H. H. Boyesen, President C. W. Eliot, Julian Haw- 
— E, E. Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
ers 


JUDGE TOURGEE’S NEW STORY, 
“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


treats of a most interesting and exciting 
American History, and while entirely diss 
happily germane to his previous wor 


NEW FORM— MAGAZINE SIZE — 32 PAGES, 
“A beautiful handful for ten cents.” — Burlington 


od of 
yet 


lies, and containing in its 52 numbers annually about 
one-third more matter than the largest of them.””—N. Y. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
na Bend for free specimen copy with club and pre- 
am 
Special Offer. —If subscribed for at once, $2, 
from beginning of “‘ Hot Plowshares” to Feb., 1883, 


387 a OUR CONTINENT, Phila. 


650 REVIEW TOPIO SLIPS in Physio , US. and 
Engilsh History, and ee cts. 
650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 
swers), and Theorems in Geometry, 75 cts. 
200 OCOUPATION CARDS. Word and Sentence Build- 


ing, Writing and Numbers combined, 50 cts. 
Sent post-paid. F. F. WHITTIER, Derby, Vt. 


WANTED, 

a gontleman bearing a medical a situation 
as teacher of botany, zotlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshail’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological ” with cases for ts and 


Microscopes reagen 
staining fluids. Address, “‘ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL. 380 


handsome , @ trifle larger than the month- | 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cent «stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


262 eow 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
cachers’ Agency 
240 az (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


TEAC H F RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Veork. 

Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
#48-2z 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

e, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 

ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
chool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for _- Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the —_ 
lie schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500. 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“ T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientious! - 
vise all teachers seeking itions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 


dates you recommend.” 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials, 


L. B. LANDIS 
370 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Fa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 

T will find the central location and 
@acners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 


make it the best to situ- 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 


Send a to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


School and library Cinci 
supplies at lowest rates. } Agents Wanted. cow 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


This Bureau is in need of FIRST-CLASS 
TEACHERs Of every grade from the Kinder- 
garten to the College, to supply the de- 
mand all over the nation. Itis never “too 
late in the season,’—the deman dis constant, 
and greater than ever before. Now isthe 
time for WELL-QUALIFIED teachers to regis- 
ter,—NO OTHERS WANTED. Prompt atten- 
tion will be given to all calls for teachers 
by letter or telegram, and when intrusted 
with the selection of the candidate the 
undersigned will, with great care, avail 
himself of his long professional experi- 


ence. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
873 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


“ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,’ 

and adopted by the “ Society for the Enco ent 

of Home Study.” Price, 32.00, Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, 62.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 

NATURAL HIsTroRY STORE, 


339 tt 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


usiness. 1, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courdes. 
say For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
37222 Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Colle Hanover, N.H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, SAA 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance tions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


WorcEs TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Maas. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNBTT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ri I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P. M. during October. 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Aug. 11, 1882. 383 i 


INDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs, VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OTTO FucnHs, Acting Principal. 


CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ext entrance examination, Thareday, Sept. 7, 1883, 
en 6 on a y, Sept. 
55 Address _E. H. Principal. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of s 0 years. 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HyYDks, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTr. 133 
[xt ELEVENTH ANNUAL COURSE of the 


NEW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 

indergarten Teachers, Model-Kindergarten and Ele- 

mentary Classes, by Professor John Kraus and Mrs. M. 
Kraus-Boelte, 7 E. 22d St. ; will open Oct. 4, 1882. 387 tf 


PBRBEPARATORY. 


'NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Superior teachers. 2. Ezcellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 
ap tments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6, Mil 
drill. 7. EKlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
DDARD SEMINARY Vt. A first-class 

G7 'Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIgsT, pal. 80am 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G7 Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
rincipal, Kast Green R. 63 == 


Bound Volumes 1880, 


1881, sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO. 
16 Hawley 8t., Bosto: 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI —No. 12. 


JUST PUBLISHED. REVISED EDITION. 


CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


FULLY CORRECTED TO 1882. 
13 Maps, mounted on Muslin, in Portfolio. Price, per set, with Key. $13.25 ; separately, single Maps, 90 cents ; 


double, $1.75. 


Key, separately, 45 cents. 


With Appletons’ Patent Map Supporter, $15.25. 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 


THE WORLD. Double. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Double. 

EASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. With enlarged plans 
of the Vicinities of Boston and New York. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

WESTERN STATES. 

SOUTH AMERIUA, 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND WEST INDIES. 
KUROPE. 


BRITISH ISLANDS, 

CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

ASIA. With enlarged plans of Palestine and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

AFRICA, With enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia, and 
Cape Colony. 


These are the cheapest and best Outline Maps in the market. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythalogy is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater nuniber of those attending 
our schools and acatdemies, are not likely to center uponaregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, #1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 25 cents. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
810 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapteg on the Course of Anal 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
hird American, from 11lth German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. 454 ZZ 


BACON'S NEW LEITFADEN. 


By E, F. BACON, Pu.B., 


Instructor in the Sauveur College of Languages at 
Amherst, Mass. 

A complete Text book of German Grammar and 
Readings. 141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs 
with Music. 321 pp. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00. 

Address E. F. BACON, 
Box 1, Hoboken, New Jerser. 


Twenty-four sample pages sent free on applica- 
on. 
Deutsche Schreibschrift, Anhang Bacon’s 


Teitfaden, a 16 page engraved copy-book, extra vouble- 
ruled paper, 15 cents; to teachers, 10 cents. 382 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE’S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'’S Young Chemist. 


CLARE & MAYNAKHD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Histories and Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Beed an ellegg’s Graded Lessons in - 
lish and Higher Lessous in Senien 
Hutchisen’s Physiolegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agi. H. I. SMITH 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Frankiin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDU LEACH, New ¥ 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque. - } Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


SADLER’S COUNTING -HOUSE ARITHMETIO, Royal 
half arzbeaqne, 510 retall price. $2.25, The 
most complete treatise uf the kind ever pabiisied This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of numerons Commercial Colieges KExamin 
ation copies, with a view to i troduction, mailed on re- 


ceipt of two-thirds of price. of this and other 
valuable text- books sent on 378 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol.in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard LII; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; i 
Henry IV; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 


cular, A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
00 47 Franklin st... Mass 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00, 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne ,Irvii.g, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00, 

BALLADS AND LYBICS. 150 Poems. selected 
and arranged by Henry CasoT $1.00, 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 
HOLMUKS LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


by JOSEPHINE E. HopGpon. With Biograph-. 

i ul ¢-ketches, Portraits, and [liustrations. Teachers’ 
rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
eaflets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts, 


te Special Rates for Introduction. 


ARMSTRONG'’S 
Dee,” PRLMER 
UNITED 


STATES College, 1881. 
Book sent for Exami- HI ST ORY. 


nation, Post-paid, for 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 


35 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Bortz, Manager. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish Schoo! Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, and 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 
estimate, at 


1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIZS OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Ruxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physicitogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescor’s Lesseus in Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
Sevou’s Elementary Lessousiu Legic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.4106 


Leckyer’s Kiem. Lesseusin Astronomy, 1.35 
Kdwational Catatoyue sent free on appiscatwn. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
(Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ. 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


43 Bleeker St., NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Criwn avo, cloth, $3.50 
OF TLIVES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. t2mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ bIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


377 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to 395 
The Elemen cience Series (30 vols.), 78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Se . 4.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictiona 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule 1.28 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant'’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Mental English 


Chadbourne’s Natural T. louy 1. 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Iilus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application | 
to the Publishers 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


New Fubicati ns. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 
Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Boife’s New Physics. 

L.ittle Giems of Literature. 

Campbeli’s Kecords. 

Pa:+-on Danton. & Sc Copy Beeks. 

American Standard Writing 
Catalogues, ed. 


mera Vew-Kugiand Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. | 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive § er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
auk’s Language Series. 
133 Westminster 8../Cummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


L. PRANG & 
Art anp EpvoaTionaLt PuBLIsHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of paneese schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


205 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


and Animals and 
natural colors, and arranged 
lessons. 

Prang’s American (hromes,. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S 

Order all PERIODIOALS American 

and Foreign, at CuuB Rats. Send 


TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

application. School Supplies,all kinds. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
41 ARTICLES ON 4/i LIVE TOPICS. 

Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


S AVE r of every kind at wholesale rates. 

Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 

Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB, CO., 


FOR 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found in 
Emerson’s CHORUS BOOK ($1.00). Perkins’ 
AMERICAN GLEE BOOK (81 50). Cobb's 
FESTIVAL CHOBUS BOOK (1.25), Per- 
kine’ GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK (#1.00), 
GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS ($1.50), 
and Zerrahn’s INDEX (81.00). 


Easy Glees and Part Somge are found in abundance 
in Perkins’ new CHOBA }EROUR ($1), and his 
new PEE RU. ES (75c.). also in Emerson's HER. 
ALD OF PRAISE ($1.00) and IDEAL (75 cts.) 


1000 or more rate Octavo Choruses, Glees, and 
Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents, 


First-rate Anthems are found in Perkins’ AN. 
THEM HARP ($1.25), Emerson’s BOOK OF 
ANTHEMS ($125) AMIE RICAN ANTHEM 
ROOK ($1.25), and GEM GLEANER ($1) by 
Chadwick. 


Scenic Cantatas, as JOSEPH'S BONDAGE 
($1). by Chadwick ; BEUSHAZZAB ($1), by Kut- 
terfield; and the classic DON MAUNEG@ (31 50), 
CONALA (80 cts.) and CHRISTMAS (80 cts.), 
by Gutterson. 

Send for lists and descriptions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 


386 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


ts & 20 Aster Place, N. ¥. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich's History of U.S. 
Campbell's Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s ‘American Authors.”’ 
Bailey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 


* PUBLISH 
@radbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
66 o6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigoneme- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stene’s History ef England ; 


Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book~Keeping, single entry, 


for grammar echoola. . 
ae” Send for Descriptive Circular. 


SOWER, POTTS & O0O., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Wesatinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lileyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 303 eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANAL1SIA8, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - 
RAMMELSBUR@’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 2.28 

6.00 


WELL & BRENEMAN’S (HEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N.Y. | 
Ruskin Readers. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING- 
ROoKS, and are specially recommended for use to High 
Schools and Ladies’ Seminaries: 
I. The True and Beaatifual. Selected from 


Ruskir’s Works. 12mo, cloth ..... .... ... 2.00 
In. Art Culture. ected from Ruskin’s 


Works. 12mo, cloth “Fy per 2.00 
AT, Precious Thoughts. lected from 

Ruskin’s Works 1.50 
AV. Cheice Selections. Selected from Rus- 

kin’s Works. 12mo,cloth ..... ........... 2.0 
V. Sesame and Lilies. 12mocloth. .. ..... 1.00 


VE. Lectures te Littl Housewives. 
(Ethics of the Dust) 12mo, cloth... ........ 1.2 
VEE. Pearls for Young Ladi,s, 12mo, cl. 1 25 
*,* Copies of these seven volumes will be sent for ¢z- 
ams ’ with reference to introduction, FREE, ly 
mail, on recespt of two-thirds of the printed price. 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 387 


Primary Teacher, 


Vol. 5, bound in Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 
There is no better aid to teachers of Primary #04 
Ungraded Schools. who desire to keep abreast of thé 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boson. 


ll line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
| 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 
B20 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


| 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Strost, New York. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
MAUKY'S BEYISED MASLAL, 


Newest, 
Brightest, 


Best. GILDERSLEKVE'S GRASMAB. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wail Maps. 
Gelmes’ Headers, Mistery, aad Gramm 
Venabie’s Arithmetice, Aigetra, Geometry: 
Gildersieceve’s Latin Serice, &a., 
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